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The Age of Edison 


OME one has expressed the belief 
S that any particular age of prog- 
ress is the age of one man, that a 
single intellect dominates the thought of 
the world and directs its activities. If 
that speculation is well founded, our age 
is the age of Thomas A. Edison. Per- 
haps it is more notably so than any pre- 
vious period of progress has been the age 
of any other man, Take away just those 
things that Mr. Edison has himself in- 
vented, not to mention those to the in- 
vention and discovery of which his work 
has been the stimulus, and the world 
would be comparatively poor. 

Mr. Edison celebrated recently his 
eightieth birthday, still hard at work, 
still keenly bent upon “pulling secrets 
out of the air,” reversing the rule of 
most old men and sleeping a little more 
than in his prime, but determined not to 
let up until “a few days before the fu- 
neral.” 

As for several years past, Mr, Edison 
made the answering of questions pro- 
pounded by newspaper correspondents 
the main event of his birthday celebra- 
tion. Many did not have a great deal 
to do with his own work, but some of 
them did, and the answers to two of 
these are particularly interesting. Mr. 
Edison said that the work which he 
would prefer to be remembered by is the 
invention of the phonograph. But he 
said, in answer to another question, that 
he regards the electric light as the most 
important of his inventions. It is appar- 
ent, therefore, that to even so great a 
man as Edison the most important work 
is not the work nearest the heart. This 
man, probably the greatest inventive ge- 
nius that the world has known, has, 
“even as you and J,” an unreasoned 
fondness for certain pieces of his handi- 
work, 


No Machine Guns 
for the Home 


CONCERTED effort is in progress to 

prevent the arming of criminals. 
The National Crime Commission is to 
present to the Legislatures of the States 
a uniform law prohibiting the importa- 
tion of revolvers and prohibiting the sale 
of machine guns except for military pure 
poses. It will contain provisions re- 
stricting, by license requirement or 


otherwise, the sale of pistols within the 
States. The lower house of Congress re- 
cently passed a bill withdrawing the 
right of sending pistols through the 
mails, and the measure will shortly go to 
the Senate. 

Prohibition of the sale and use of ma- 
chine guns will probably not be vigor- 
ously resisted, Private citizens have not 
yet come to believe that they require 
such weapons for defense of their homes 
and persons, Among private persons, 
only criminals, so far, have used machine 
guns to a considerable extent. 

As to the revolver, the situation is 
quite different. The belief still persists 
that the average man may, with a pistol, 
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defend himself against a gunman. The 
testimony of police officials is practically 
unanimous that a pistol in the hands of 
a layman constitutes a menace rather 
than a defense for him, but such testi- 
mony will not remove the desire of 
many citizens to keep a pistol in the 
house. 

Commendable as is the effort to pre- 
vent criminals from obtaining weapons, 
the difficulties in the way are great. 
Anti-gun laws, like all prohibition laws, 
have always been difficult of enforce- 
ment. None the less they have been 
measurably enforced in most of the 
States. An anti-machine-gun law should 
be easier of enforcement than anti-pistol 
laws have been and are. 


A Battle of Railroads 
A FORTNIGHT ago the numeral-cov- 
ered brokers’ boards which radiate 
Wall Street’s wisdom into the cities told 
a dramatic story, perhaps a far-reaching 
story, of combat between large railroads 
and railroad men with small railroads as 
weapons. At the beginning of the year 
the numerals beside the name “Wheeling 
and Lake Erie” showed that shares of 
that stock were being sold for $27.50 
apiece. They were not more valuable 
because they represented ownership of a 
railroad that was paying no dividends. 
But less than a month later the numerals 
began indicating 48, 60, 80, 130, 90, 65 
—a rise that astonished Wall Street and 
then a partial decline. 

Those who interpret the successions of 
white numerals on the boards explained. 
Mr. L. F. Loree, of the Delaware and 
Hudson, planned a new trunk line be- 
tween New York and Chicago, St. Louis, 
and Kansas City. He controlled the Le- 
high Vailey Railroad, the first link out 
of New York. He would build a new 
road of 283 miles across Pennsylvania; 
he would consolidate with the Wabash 
for the western end of his system; and 
he would join the two ends by piecing 
together several other railroads and 
parts of railroads, including the Wheel- 
ing and Lake Erie. 

Mr. Loree had applied to the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission for permis- 
sion to put this plan into effect. It would 
create a fifth line, in addition to the 
Baltimore and Ohio, the Pennsylvania, 
the New York Central, and the proposed 
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Van Sweringen consolidation. At least 
three of these roads, came the news from 
Wall Street, considered the Loree plan a 
challenge. Among them they bought 
sufficient Wheeling and Lake Erie stock 
to withhold from their challenger the 
control of an integral part of his planned 
system and to send the price of the stock 
up to the high point of 130 by creating a 
demand and yet returning no stock to 
the market to relieve the pressure thus 
caused, 

There were other phases of Mr. 
Loree’s plan which need not be men- 
tioned—except his approach to Balti- 
more and Washington by the Western 
Maryland, the stock of which also rose 
sensationally in response to the purchase 
by the Baltimore and Ohio of enough 
shares to block Mr. Loree’s control of 
that road. But Wheeling and Lake Erie 
was the vulnerable spot and the weapon. 

Nevertheless the end may not yet be 
here. The skillful, powerful Loree, if not 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission, 
may have more to say about it. 


The Barber as a Doctor 


I the New York Legislature is a bill 
which the barbers of New York 
State hope will metamorphize their trade 
into a profession. It is not without good 
precedent; but to find a precedent it is 
necessary to go back four centuries. 
Shall we behold some day trim, digni- 
fied, point-bearded, formally attired 
scientists entering their offices to attend 
the tonsorial needs of their patients? 
The imagination is whetted by the plan 
in this bill for compulsory attendance 
by apprentices at schools teaching “his- 
tory of the hair, skin, nails, muscles, and 
nerves; structure of the head, face, and 
neck; elementary chemistry relating to 
sterilization and antiseptics; diseases of 
the skin, hair, glands, and nails; mas- 
saging and manipulating the muscles of 
the upper body; hair cutting, shampoo- 
ing, and arranging, dressing, coloring, 
bleaching, and tinting the hair.” The 
bill would provide for the examination 
and licensing of barbers by a State 
Board of Barbers. 

In England in 1546 the barbers be- 
came united with the surgeons, whose 
function was their own to the extent of 
elementary medicine and surgery. That 
is why their symbol is still a blood- 
stained bandage—a barber pole. In 
France in 1371 the barber surgeons had 
been organized into a corporation under 
the jurisdiction of the King’s barber. 
But by 1745, when a dissolving act in 
England gave the barbers their own cor- 
poration, the barbers’ trade had again 
become “foreign to, and independent of, 
the practice of surgery.” 





If the New York State bill passes, 
even if it should mean the lamented pro- 
fessionalizing of barber shops of the old 
school, the consequent widespread scien- 
tific knowledge of hair hygiene would 
supply a need which is met now neither 
by many barbers nor many doctors. 
But shall mere man have to seek ref- 
uge from the high cost of living in letting 
his hair grow in the mode of Absalom? 


Hopes and Fears for the 
MecNary-Haugen Plan 


| ke McNary-Haugen Farm Relief 
Bill has passed the Senate, and 
probably will have been acted upon by 
the House before this issue of The 
Outlook is read. Whether it passes or 
not, whether if passed it is approved or 
disapproved by the President, the prin- 
ciple of the McNary-Haugen Bill will be 
an issue, at least in the pre-convention 
campaign of next year, and probably in 
the campaign for election of a President. 
This appears inevitable because of the 
fact that the supporters of the plan re- 
gard it as essential to uniform prosper- 
ity, while its opponents look upon it as 
a disaster to the country as a whole and 
most particularly to the very class it is 
designed to benefit. 

What the advocates of the bill hope 
from it is: That it will stabilize the 
prices of farm products; permit disposi- 
tion of surpluses without depression; 
secure a protected market to producers 
of those crops consumed mainly at 
home; promote co-operative marketing 
associations by making it possible for 
them to control the movement to market 
without imposing the burden on their 
members alone. They deny, since under 
it prices will fluctuate, that it is a price- 
fixing measure. They deny that it is a 
subsidy to agriculture, since the stabiliz- 
ing funds come from a fee assessed on 
the producers themselves, They deny 
further that it will act as a stimulant to 
over-produce, since larger production en- 
tails a larger fee. 

The opponents of the bill have pointed 
out many objections to it, but three of 
these are of paramount importance. 
The equalization fee, extremely difficult 
to collect, will necessitate a large and 
cumbersome organization, and is prob- 
ably unconstitutional. The method pre- 
scribed for selection of members of the 
Federal Farm Board imposes a limita- 
tion upon the appointing power of the 
President and probably renders the bill 
unconstitutional, The feeling of assur- 
ance that surpluses can be disposed of 
will stimulate over-production, and thus 
in the long run prove extremely harmful 
to farmers themselves. 

Other evil results feared from the bill 
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are: That it will catapult the Govern- 
ment into the largest business in exist- 
ence; open the door to similar appeals 
without number; fix prices within nar- 
row limits; subsidize one industry at the 
expense of others; increase the cost of 
living generally; demoralize the co-oper- 
ative marketing movement and handicap 
private business by interfering with mar- 
keting channels; place a premium upon 
inefficiency in distribution; divert the 
attention of farmers from means of solv- 
ing their own problems and focus it 
upon the aid of the Government as a 
panacea, 


The Third-Term Bugaboo 


HE third-term bugaboo has been 
raised against President Coolidge. 
Nicholas Murray Butler has the doubt- 
ful distinction of being the first to men- 
tion it, but it would have been men- 
tioned by others quite shortly if Dr. 
Butler had not spoken. Those who have 
since introduced a resolution in Congress 
would not have permitted the session to 
end without bringing it forward. 

This resolution was introduced by 
Representative Beck, of Wisconsin, a La 
Follette Republican. It copies the lan- 
guage of an earlier one, introduced in 
1875, when Grant was serving his second 
term, and adopted by the House by the 
overwhelming vote of 252 to 18. That 
resolution declared, as this one does, that 
the precedent established by Washington 
has become a part of our republican sys- 
tem of Government and that departure 
from it “would be unwise, unpatriotic 
and fraught with peril to our free insti- 
tutions.” 

The Beck resolution was referred to 
the Judiciary Committee, and there it is 
likely to rest until the session ends. If 
it is forced to a vote, the friends of the 
President will probably do the forcing. 
There are indications that at least some 
of those sympathetic with the introduc- 
tion of the resolution are quite content 


‘with having it introduced, and thus 


bringing public attention to the fact that 
an identical resolution was adopted by 
the House under somewhat similar cir- 
cumstances. Some of those who would 
not relish the necessity of actually vot- 
ing for the resolution are probably 
thinking, ‘Mischief, thou art afoot— 
take thou what course thou wilt.” 
Undeniably, the doctrine of no third 
term still has many adherents. Wash- 
ingtonian example and precept are still 
powerful, as was demonstrated during 
the League of Nations fight, when “en- 
tangling alliances with none” was found 
to be an effective weapon. Washington’s 
example with regard to a third term is, 
of course, on a different basis, but it is, 
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to a certain extent, held sacrosanct as a 
part of the Washington tradition. And 
many of those who so hold it probably 
make no distinction, if indeed there is 
one, between the situation of the Presi- 
dent twice elected and the situation of 
the President succeeding to the office 
from that of Vice-President and after- 
wards once elected. 

There are reasons to be urged as to 
why Calvin Coolidge should not again 
be President. There are reasons to be 
urged as to why he should again be 
chosen to that office. It is unfortunate 
that the issue is to be obscured and con- 
fused by a tradition which is without 
essential validity. 


Public Buildings and the Budget 


HE action of the House of Represent- 

atives in increasing from $100,000,- 
000 to $200,000,000 the appropriation 
for the construction of public build- 
ings has been condemned in certain 
quarters as upsetting the estimates of the 
Bureau of the Budget, and therefore as 
running counter to the President’s econ- 
omy program. It is not entirely clear 
that this action does upset the Budget 
estimates—the Treasury Department 
has reported the need for a larger ap- 
propriation—but, even if it does, that is 
not sufficient ground for condemnation. 

The purse-strings are and, by our tra- 
ditions, ought to be held by the legisla- 
tive branch of Government. To make 
sure that they would be thus held was 
one of the principal objects of centuries 
of struggle by our ancestors of English 
blood on this and the other side of the 
Atlantic. For a budget bureau, an 
agency of the executive branch, to at- 
tempt to impose a rigid appropriations 
program upon the legislative branch 
would be to attempt a tremendous revo- 
lution. Of course, the Bureau of the 
Budget does not seriously attempt any- 
thing of the kind, It merely works out 
plans which the President suggests to 
Congress, The public, however, appears 
sometimes in danger of concluding that 
Congress is usurping authority or tres- 
passing upon administrative rights when 
ic disregards such suggestions. Undoubt- 
edly, the recommendations of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget should be in the main 
followed, and will be if they are not too 
disregardful of Congressional opinion; 
but there is nothing inviolable about 
such recommendations. 

The reasons which moved the House 
to this particular action appear to have 
weight. There has been no appropria- 
tion for public buildings since 1913. 
Prior to that time the Government had 
been spending about $35,000,000 a year 
for construction of buildings, If the old 
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program had been continued, there 
would have been spent in construction 
since 1913 more than $400,000,000. 

In the interval the buildings which 
the Government owns have become 
wholly inadequate to its needs. It occu- 
pies 1,171 buildings which it owns. It 
rents 4,720 other buildings, for which it 
pays nearly $12,000,000 a year—a sum 
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just sufficient to pay 6 per cent interest 
on the appropriation of $200,000,000. 


Wolf ! 


NEWSPAPER despatch recently re- 

ported that the New England Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company had 
suspended two employees who as State 
legislators had voted in favor of an inves- 
tigation of telephone rates. In that des- 
patch there was the plain imputation of 
coercion, That imputation was made 
the stronger by the additional report 
that three other telephone employees, 
also State legislators, who had voted 
against an investigation had not been 
suspended, It was stated that the Com- 


pany had an unwritten law that every . 


employee taking public office should 
cease for the time of his term to be an 
employee of the Company; but, accord- 
ing to the despatch, there seemed to be 
evident discrimination against those who 
had voted for what seemed to be con- 
trary to the Company’s interests. 

After taking steps to verify this state- 
ment from an independent source, The 
Outlook has found that there was no 
coercion and no discrimination, The two 
(not three) employees who opposed the 
investigation had already been granted a 
leave of absence at the beginning of the 
year, The other two men had not been 
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granted this leave of absence, because 
until the vote on the investigation the 
Company had overlooked the fact that 
these two were members of the Legisla- 
ture, 

Newspapers gather and publish news 
under such pressure that inaccuracies 
such as this are bound to occur. There 
were more occasions for such inaccura- 
cies when discrimination, coercion, and 
corrupt dealings between corporations 
and politicians were more common than 
they are to-day. It is to be remembered 
that a generation ago many practices 
were regarded as defensible which to- 
day no one would defend. In the time 
of transition between the old and the 
new the natural journalistic attitude was 
one of suspicion and readiness to con- 
demn with short shrift. Big business, in 
the meantime, has, with the rest of the 
country, undergone education. To-day 
the newspaper man still needs to have a 
weather eye out for corruption, but he is 
less likely to find it; and when he thinks 
he finds it the newspaper reader had 
better be careful about accepting his in- 
sinuations, lest they be based on incor- 
rect premises. 


Charles D. Walcott 


MERICA lost the services but not the 
lasting inspiration of the life of one 

cf its great scientists when, in the sev- 
enty-seventh year of his age, Charles D. 
Walcott, Secretary and executive head 
of the Smithsonian Institution at Wash- 
ington, D. C., died on February 9. 
From his youth the science of geology 
furnished the principal field of his 
thoughts if not of his activities, In 
1876 he became assistant in the New 
York State Survey. By 1894 he was 
Director of the United States Geological 
Survey. For two years he was Director 
of the United States Reclamation Ser- 
vice. In 1907 he was chosen for the 
office which he held at the time of his 
death, the directing head of the scientific 
institution created by the bequest a cen- 
tury ago of the English benefactor of 
American science, James Smithson. But 
these offices do not begin to tell the story 
of Dr. Walcott’s activities. The list of 
his honors and offices is a formidable 
one. He was, for example, two years 
Secretary of the Carnegie Institution at 
Washington. He was president of va- 
rious scientific societies of different 
kinds, including the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 
His interests extended beyond the do- 
main of any one branch of science, and 
indeed of science itself. He was a stand 
ing refutation of the mistaken idea that 
the scientific mind in order to be accu- 
rate needs to be narrow, He rejoiced in 
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Whitey, of the longhorns, first of the herd that is to perpetuate the type 


beauty both in nature and in art. He 
was as notable as a citizen as he was as 
a scientist. He was a man of spiritual 
insight; and, though he knew as a scien- 
tist how to weigh and to measure, he 
valued most highly those things that are 
measureless and imponderable. 


The Longhorns 


| aw of cows’ horns, just as long as 
the mantelpiece over a wide fire- 
place, may be seen in some club-houses, 
some rustic camps, a few private resi- 
dences, throughout the United States. 
These, it had been generally supposed, 
were all that was left of the breed of 
long-horned cattle that used to roam our 
open range from the Rio Grande to the 
Canadian border. They make attractive 
ornaments, those horns, but they never 
could have been much more than orna- 
mental even in the days when cows’ 
horns as such were useful in this coun- 
try. No man with breath less powerful 
than that of Boreas could have blown 
one as dinner or hunting horn, and Her- 
cules could hardly have carried one as 
powder horn. Even as ornaments they 
seem unreal—too large to have grown 
on the heads of cows. 

But posterity is not to be permitted to 
doubt their reality. A few specimens of 
this breed still live. They are to be 
gathered into a herd and propagated on 
the Wichita National Forest (in Okla- 
homa), under the care of the United 
States Forest Service. The most spec 
tacular domesticated—or semi-domesti 
cated—animal that America has 
duced is to be preserved, 

The movement to preserve this pic 
turesque animal for the 
future generations is certainly as com 


pro- 


education of 


mendable as that for preservation of the 
wild bison, 

The project for the preservation of the 
longhorns was begun by a forest ranger. 
Its success was assured through the 
efforts of Senator Kendrick, of Wyo- 
ming, who himself herded longhorns in 
the old days. 


Cuba’s Trade—Shall We Keep It P 


Sins United States appears in immi- 
nent danger of losing all of its par- 
cels post business with Cuba. That the 
loss would be considerable is proved by 
the fact that 211,000 postal parcels 
weighing more than eight ounces went to 
Cuba during the first ten months of 
1926. To only two other countries, 
England and Mexico, were our ship- 
ments as numerous, 

The threatened loss of this trade can 
be traced to a law enacted sixty years 
ago which forbids the entry of cigars in 
lots of less than 3,000. 

Twenty-four years ago we concluded a 
postal convention with Cuba, the first 
sentence of which provides for admission 
to the mails exchanged between the two 
countries of “all articles of every kind or 
nature which are admitted to the domes- 
tic mails of each country.” Cigars in 
small quantities are admitted to the 
mails in the United States. But, despite 
the convention, we have forbidden them 
entry from Cuba because of that old law 
of 1866. 

Cuba has frequently 
has continued to live up to the 
1925 she made a 


protested, but 
terms of 
the convention, In 
temporary parcels post agreement with 
the United States, 
expire on June 30 this year 
purpose to alles all 


This agreement will 
Cuba has 
made known het 
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provisions for mail trade to lapse at that 
time. The effect will be to make letter 
postage necessary on parcels to Cuba— 
unless before the end of this session of 
Congress we repeal the act of 1866 and 
get ready to live up to the terms of the 
postal convention of 1903. 

A bill, House Resolution 8997, is 
pending for that purpose. It appears lia- 
ble, however, to be “lost in the shuffle,” 
despite the fact that more than a hun- 
dred organizatiors National in scope, in- 
cluding the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, are urging its passage. 

With letter postage required for send- 
ing merchandise to Cuba, the United 
States would, of course, lose the bulk of 
its Cuban parcels post trade to European 
competitors who have permanent parcels 
post: arrangements with Cuba, Ameri- 
can business, though prosperous, can ill 
afford to lose or alienate its sixth best 
customer among the countries of the 
world. 


“‘ Cradle Song ” 


N drawing crowds that fill the large 
Fourteenth Street Theatre, New 
York City, to sit silent and absorbed at 
the performances of “Cradle Song” Miss 
Eva Le Gallienne has achieved the seem- 
ingly impossible. 

There is nothing in the play which the 
ordinary commercial theatrical manager 
seems to assume that the public wants. 
There is no sensation, there are no ex- 
tremes of tragic thrill or hilarity, no ap 
peal to morbid curiosity, no obvious 
dramatic conflict, not even what fairly 
might be called a plot. The story of the 
play, if it can be called even a story, is 
of the simplest. A foundling is received 
by the nuns of a Spanish convent and is 
accepted by them as their foster daugh- 
ter. Growing to young womanhood un- 
der their care, she falls in love with a 
young man, and is given by her foster 
mothers to him in marriage. There is 
not the hint of a symbol from beginning 
to end, nothing occult, nothing that hints 
of a theory, or a problem, or a lesson. 

Yet the play has a power over its 
audience that few plays attain. It 
moves those who see it by its perfect 
characterization of the most simple, ele- 
mentary, and normal of human relations 
The contrast between most great plays 
and this has been likened to the contrast 
between a symphony and a piece of 
chamber music. Its effect is dependent 
upon the perfection of it 
The restraint with which it pictures the 
to the girl who 


pr riormance 


devotion of these nun 
has come to them to be cared for, a de 
yvotion like the devotion of a mother for 
her child, and the normal re ponse of 


thie daughter to her communit 
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Eva Le Gallienne as Sister Joanna of the Cross in ‘‘ Cradle Song,’’ at the Civic Repertory Theatre, New York City 


mothers, and in particular to the one 
who has had special care of her, is the 
secret of both the performance of the 
play and the play itself. The manifest 
success of “Cradle Song” is a standing 
proof of the fact that even in this day 
in New York the stage remains as a ve- 
hicle of art. 


The Oldest University 
Takes up Radio 


S° many American colleges have 
adopted radio as a means of in- 
creased usefulness to their communities, 
many of them even to the extent of con- 
structing and operating their own sta- 
tions, that we have come to look upon 
this phase of education as an accepted 
fact. In France, however, where new 
ideas are received with Old World con- 
servatism, the news that “the mother of 
all universities,” as the University of 
Paris is properly called, has established 
a Radio Institute of University Exten- 
sion is creating a sensation, The Insti- 
tute boasts a distinguished staff, with M. 
Raymond Poincaré himself as President 
of the Committee of Patronage and Pro- 
fessor Jean Louis Faure, the eminent 
surgeon and member of the Academy of 
Medicine, as President of the Council of 
Administration. It was under the late 
Rector Paul Lapie, of the University of 
Paris, as President of the Council of 
Pedagogy of the Radio Institute, whose 
death we reported last week, that this 
Institute was founded. 

It is revolutionary, indeed, to think of 
the grave and dignified Sorbonne es- 


tablishing a radio broadcasting studio 
within its own walls; but steps are ac- 
tually being taken to convert some of 
the caverns in its enormous depths into 
suitable quarters for this work, although 
for the present the power used will be 
that of the two Government stations, the 
Eiffel Tower and the School of Posts, 
Telegraphs, and Telephones, and of 
“Le Petit Parisien” and ‘“Radio-Paris,” 
which have offered their co-operation, 
thereby putting at the disposal of the 
Institute all the large Parisian stations. 
With the announcement that the In- 
stitute will broadcast courses, not only 
direct from the amphitheaters of the 
University, but also specially prepared 
shorter courses of all types ranging from 
commercial law to the care of children, 
comes the information that at least 
fifteen minutes a day will be devoted to 
talks in English. They will serve the 
double purpose of making provision for 
those residents and visitors in the coun- 
try who follow French with difficulty and 
of serving as a daily exercise for classes 
studying English in French schools. 
According to Dr. Faure, the programs 
will comprise courses in law, letters, hy- 
giene, commercial and industrial educa- 
tion, the perfecting of agricultural tech- 
nique, and, in addition, a_ general 
popularization of art. The lessons will 
be short and condensed and “confided to 
capable professors who can adapt them- 
selves to the difficult art of saying much 
in a few words.” Each course will con- 


sist of one or two lessons a week on each 
subject in a series to be completed in 





three to six months. Besides the courses, 
there will be musical and artistic pro- 
grams of the sort that are not now given 
on the radio in France. This project is 
undertaken with the ambitious and 
idealistic purpose of putting the re- 
sources of the oldest university in the 
world to the service of the whole people 
of France. 


John Bull in the China Shop 


esa Britain has landed expedi- 
tionary forces in Shanghai for the 
protection of her subjects and interests 
there. The Nationalist Government of 
South China had declared that this step 
would be considered equivalent to an act 
of war; and negotiations for an agree- 
ment between British representatives 
and the Nationalists in their headquar- 
ters at Hankow have been broken off 
abruptly. 

No one can tell what the next devel- 
opment in the situation in China may 
be. But it is certain that the British 
action must inevitably intensify still fur- 
ther the bitter feeling against foreigners 
in China which has been gathering so 
long. Whether it will lead to renewed 
outbreaks against Americans and Euro- 
peans we can only wait to see. At this 
distance it is difficult to judge all the 
conditions that impelled the British au- 
thorities in their decision. 

The fighting in the region around 
Shanghai, according to reports, had 
seemed to be taking a turn which left 
the great international port less menaced 
than it had been, The defending armies, 
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under the direction of General Sun 
Chuan-fang had checked the National- 
ists in their advance toward the city 
from the south. But all the engage- 
ments so far have been preliminary; and 
the decisive test of strength is still to 
come. 

Conflicts between the northern mili- 
tarists have meanwhile complicated and 
confused the situation anew. The armies 
of Marshal Chang Tso-lin of Manchuria, 
moving southward and entering Honan 
Province to challenge the Nationalists in 
their march toward Peking, have been 
opposed by the troops of General Wu 
Pei-fu. General Wu is the former war 
lord of the Yangtze provinces who was 
defeated and driven from his stronghold 
in Hankow by the Nationalists. But he 
is an old foe of Marshal Chang; and the 
antagonism of his troops to the cam- 
paign of the forces from the north may 
mean that he has thrown in his lot with 
the Nationalists who vanquished him. 

General Wu has had sympathies with 
the Nationalist cause. He has been an 
unstable element in the Chinese chaos 
for the past five years. 

The reappearance of Wu threatens to 
change the strife from a duel between 
North and South back into the old 
matching of strength between three or 
four war lords. If this proves so, the 
prospect of any worth-while result from 
the present civil conflict in China be- 
comes more remote. We can only watch 
with the hope that this will not prove to 
be the case. 


Yoshihito’s Funeral 


y™= ceremonial that, as far as 
modern Japanese know, has at- 
tended the funerals of Japan’s 122 pre- 
ceding monarchs, the Emperor Yoshihito 
was borne to his tomb throughout the 
duration of a clear, cold February night 
six weeks after his death. 

Two million of his former subjecis 
thronged the route of the funeral pro- 
cession through Tokyo, having long 
stood vigil, and mourned as the wooden 
catafalque, drawn by oxen, passed in the 
early evening. Nine thousand men 
marched, between flares and old-style 
lanterns. Many of them wore military 
dress uniforms, but most of them stepped 
the measured pace in somber, old-style 
loose clothes and straw shoes. There 
were, for the first time, army and navy 
bands, but the plaintive reeds and drums 
of Shinto music prevailed; and guns 
boomed and temple bells rang. 

In a pavilion in the Shinjuku Gardens, 
at the end of the march, the royal fam- 
ily and the diplomats and officials ad- 
vanced to pay their last respects at the 


bier of the Emperor, while an assembly 
of 10,000 people stood outside without 
hats or overcoats. After an hour’s ser- 
vices, the coffin was placed in a palan- 
quin, and by that was taken to a railway 
train standing near, which carried it to 
Asakawa. There, just before dawn, the 
body of Yoshihito became the first of 
“the line unbroken for ages eternal” to 
rest in a new Imperial burial-ground 
among wooded hills. 


The A BC of 


Disarmament 
G esir pren for nothing is less 


easily procurable in international 

affairs than in any other kind of 
dealing. This is not to say that diplo- 
macy is only high-class horse trading. It 
is entirely in keeping with equity and 
justice that the facts should be as they 
are, 

Individuals—even business manage- 
ments—may rightly decide to yield 
something for nothing as a matter of 
policy or for reasons of human kindness, 
But the representatives of a nation have 
no such freedom of choice and action. 
They are agents for the interests, pres- 
ent and future, of a people. When they 
give up anything, it must be to get some- 
thing in exchange which seems at least 
of equal value. 

That is the difficulty in the way of 
President Coolidge’s proposal that Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan, and the 
United States should begin negotiations 
at Geneva for a naval treaty supple- 
menting the Washington Treaty limit on 
capital ships and applying the same ra- 
tios to classes of auxiliary ships. At 
the Washington Conference Secretary 
Hughes had something very solid and 
striking to offer on the part of the 
United States. He could start the dis- 
cussion by suggesting that this country 
would scrap a number of powerful first- 
line battleships and stop the building of 
others if Great Britain, Japan, France, 
and Italy would agree to do the same. 
The famious 5—5—3—1.67-1.67 naval ac- 
cord was the result. Without that chal- 
lenging and tangible bid, it is doubtful 
whether anything so far-reaching could 
have been accomplished. 

Now, in the most important classes of 
auxiliary ships, we have no such defi- 
nite inducement to present. On the 
contrary, the odds are against this coun- 
try. The two types of ships about 
which there is most discussion are cruis- 
ers and submarines. According to latest 
figures in Washington, Great Britain has 
40 cruisers: built, 11 building, and 3 ap- 
propriated for, totaling 54 ships of 332,- 
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290 tons, and 35 submarines built and 
10 building or appropriated for, Japan 
has 19 cruisers built and 6 building, to- 
taling 25 ships of 156,205 tons, and 49 
submarines built and 19 building. 
France has 3 cruisers built, 6 building, 
and 1 authorized, totaling 10 ships of 
80,350 tons, and 22 submarines built 
and 23 building or authorized. Italy has 
8 cruisers built and 2 building, totaling 
10 ships of 50,784 tons, and 9 subma- 
rines built and 13 building. The United 
States has 10 cruisers built, 2 building, 
and 6 authorized, totaling 18 ships of 
155,000 tons, and 56 submarines built 
and 3 building. Many of our subma- 
rines are considered to be of nearly ob- 
solete types. 

Consequently, when we propose that 
the other naval Powers accept the Wash- 
ington Conference ratios for auxiliary 
craft, what we mean is one of two 
things: either that they shall stop build- 
ing and stand still, while we start an in- 
tensive building program in order to 
catch up, or that they shall scrap large 
numbers of ships in order to bring their 
strength down into ratio with our exist- 
ing strength. President Coolidge has 
opposed appropriations for three new 
cruisers; and this would seem to leave 
only the second alternative. 

What have we to offer in order to in- 
duce the other nations to accept it? 
Two things: reconsideration of the war- 
debt. agreements; and the threat that if 
they do not agree we will enter the naval 
competition and outbuild them. But the 
debts are not a proper factor to intro- 
duce into the negotiations; indeed, 
France has objected in the past to sug- 
gestions that remission of her debt might 
be the reward for an agreement restrict- 
ing armaments. She does so on the 
proper ground that financial pressure 
cannot be permitted to determine inter- 
nal policies of security. Consequently. 
when she replies to President Coolidge 
that she prefers to seek a solution of the 
armament problem by considering land, 
sea, and air questions together, and 
through the League of Nations, to which 
the United States does not adhere, she 
means just one thing—she means that 
she thinks she has nothing to gain from 
America and something to gain in Eu- 
rope. Likewise, when Great Britain and 
Japan intimate that they are considering 
the American proposals not unfavorably, 
that means that their Governments think 
they see a chance to drive an advanta- 
geous bargain for something they want 
from us. 

President Coolidge has shown a disin- 
clination to use our strongest argument. 
That is the undoubted capacity of the 
United States to build an overwhelming 
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navy. He might change the situation in 
the direction he wishes if he would say: 
“Gentlemen, against the wishes of my 
Congress, I have opposed the authoriza- 
tion of new auxiliary war-ships because 
I want to come to an agreement with 
you to limit this burden for all of us. 
But if you will not come to an under- 
standing with us, I shall be forced to 
urge that the United States immediately 
begin to build a navy equal to any other 
in the world, capable of making the poli- 
cies of my country effective and its se- 
curity certain.” It may be that this is 
the challenge he is holding in reserve. If 
so, it may justify the conciliatory course 
he has adopted at the outset. But if it 
is to count toward the end in view, it 
should not be reserved too long. 


Religious Authority 


DWARD, aged thirteen, pro- 
} nounces elsewhere in this issue 
opinions which are shared by 
many of his elders. He is not so much 
in open rebellion against apparently ar- 
bitrary religious and moral authority as 
he is indifferent to it. He is not, nor is 
his generation, a new phenomenon, He 
and those who speak in his vein are to- 
day only somewhat more outspoken than 
those of the past. 

The contrast, if not the conflict, be- 
tween the religion of authority and the 
religion of the spirit is an old one. It 
is the contrast between the priest and 
the prophet, between the lawgiver and 
the mystic, between the scribe and the 
seer. There are those who seek rest and 
find it only in some outward and tangi- 
ble authority. They want to be told 
what is right and what is wrong. They 
want to escape from the care of decision 
in conduct for themselves and lay the 
responsibility elsewhere. They want to 
be told what is true and what is false. 
They want to escape from the responsi- 
bility of choice in thinking for them- 
selves. They may find it in a church, 
or in a book, or in a code of customs. 
But there have always been people who 
have not been satisfied to intrust their 
conduct or their thinking to the custody 
of others, living or dead. It is these 
others who to-day seem to have found 
voice because they have found new free- 
dom from older restraints. No longer 
can church or book or custom impose 
authority as once one or all these did. 

This, however, does not mean the loss 
of religion, but only a new opportunity 
for the religion of the spirit. Never be- 
fore were there so many free and willing 
to hear not the priest but the prophet; 
not to receive the laws of the lawgiver 
but to listen to the words of the mystic; 


to ignore the scribe but at the same time 
to wonder and await what the seer has 
to say. 

Recently the Rev. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick suggested that the Protestant 
Church has lost something in foregoing 
the use of the confessional. Instinc- 
tively, Protestant churches have faced 
toward the religion of the spirit, though 
they have been reluctant to let go all 
ties with the religion of authority. So 
they have abandoned some of the insti- 
tutions associated with the authority of 
the priest while they have tried to retain 
the authority of book or creed. As a 
secret place in which the believer can 
appeal to priestly authority the confes- 
sional does not rightly belong in churches 
that are facing toward the religion of the 
spirit. -But the confessional need not be 
merely a medium of priestly authority. 
It may be a place where the prophet or 
the seer may speak not with many but 
with one and receive perhaps in turn 
what the seeker for truth may have to 
give. The preachers at Harvard and at 
other colleges have hours set aside when 
undergraduates can come to them one 
by one and lay their problems before 
them. To call this a confessional may 
not be to give a misnomer. But, what- 
ever it be called, it can be used in the 
service of the religion of the spirit. The 
old-time pastoral call has lost its value 
partly because the pastor of to-day has 
lost his priestly authority, and his visit 
to the house may seem untimely or of 
no special benefit. But the minister 
who holds himself ready and makes it 
possible for those who seek his counsel 
to come to him is not exerting an ex- 
ternal authority, but is making it possi- 
ble for those who seek the guidance of 
that which is eternal and unseen to find 
their way. 

There are those to whom the Catholic 
conception of authority, whether it be 
Roman or Greek or Anglican Catholic, 
is satisfying. To such the religious and 
moral unrest of to-day is alien, But 
there are those who seek no such author- 
ity and would be restive if they found it. 
The only authority they want is the 
same kind of authority as that which the 
symphonies of Beethoven have over the 
musical and the paintings of Rembrandt 
have over the artistic. To them the only 
kind of goodness that is worth seeking 
is that which is also a kind of beauty, a 
kind of truth, a kind of power. To them 
the Bible ought not to be a closed book, 
for it is the record of men who have 
sought that kind of goodness, beauty, 
truth, and power, and have told where 
they have found it or have shown how 
they have missed it. Some day the 
churches will learn how to reinterpret 
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these great experiences of the past, and 
when that time comes many of those 
who now think of the Bible simply as a 
repository of an authority they no longer 
need will find in the Bible a new world. 


Defamation of the Dead 


ACK-STAIRS gossip, scurrilous 
tittle-tattle, about living people 


rarely gets into print. It can 
flourish only in secrecy, and only among 
those who have no stomach for facing 
the law. But calumny of the dead is 
safer. That it has not found its way 
into print oftener is perhaps because it 
is not relished as much by those who 
have the taste for it as detraction of the 
living. Lately, however, gossip has 
seemed to acquire something of a liter- 
ary vogue. So in due course William 
Ewart Gladstone, the great Prime Min- 
ister of Queen Victoria’s reign, came in 
for his share of defamation. A certain 
Captain Peter Wright attacked in a book 
the morals of Gladstone. He could not 
be prosecuted for libel; so Viscount 
Gladstone, the great Commoner’s son, 
called him a liar and a foul fellow. 
Wright brought suit and lost. Gladstone 
thus receives in a court of law, as he had 
already received in the court of public 
opinion, the recognition of his right to 
his reputation. One can have nothing 
but sympathy with the decision of a 
British court to justify a live man in a 
courageous defense against the defamer 
of the dead. This case gives proper 
occasion for recalling the influence of 
Gladstone as a political leader and a 
man. We refer our readers to Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s article in this issue. 


Giving the Navy Its Due 


E have at last a navy film 
typically American, with a 
plot, a hero (not a very 


marvelous one), a heroine (undoubtedly 
the world’s most fatuous), and the per- 
fection of detail on the grand scale that 
typifies the best of our major films. “Old 
Ironsides” was written by Laurence Stal- 
lings, the creator of “The Big Parade.” 
He pictures in a brilliant and even fasci- 
nating manner one of the most gallant 
and spectacular events in the history of 
our Navy—the destruction of the power 
of the Barbary pirates, largely by the 
fine frigate Constitution. 

It is probably the most real of pic- 
tured sea fights. The Constitution of 
the films is a duplicate of the original in 
every possible detail. This ship, as well 
as the other ships and the huge Tripoli- 
tan fort, armed with old-time muzzle- 
loading cannon, use some 50,000 rounds 
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Old Ironsides—‘* Her deck, once red with heroes’ blood,’’ reproduced in motion pictures 


of ammunition in a battle that makes 
you forget it is a picture and not history 
being played before your eyes. And 
nothing could be more beautiful than 
Old Ironsides herself under her towering 
pyramids of sails. A novel invention 
suddenly brings her almost full size be- 
fore you, as the screen widens to the full 
extent of the stage. 

This fine picture follows the best tra- 
ditions for American grand films, and 
contains very little of that vulgarity 
most producers think so necessary if the 
average American spectator is to be fully 
satisfied, 


The filming of “Old Ironsides” marks, . 


perhaps, the culmination of the recent 
turn to war subjects, 

When that fine epic, “The Big Pa- 
tade,” brought back so many keen mem- 
ories of the Great War, it aroused at 
once an interest that war-weariness had 
been keeping deeply submerged. Since 
then there has come an increasing tide of 
war films—-serious and comic—stories, 
books, poems, diaries, the great majority 
playing up the fully deserving A. E. F. 
to an increasingly appreciative audience. 

Then it began to dawn on us that the 
Navy was being neglected. Our Navy, 


to be sure, had few opportunities for 
spectacular performance, invaluable as 
its service actually was, so it was diffi- 
cult to plan battle scenes on the high 
seas. To match the comic and near- 
comic army films, however, we have had 
given us films like “We’re in the Navy 
Now”—exceedingly flat-footed comedy. 
Other navy films, however, stand bravely 
out, and, curiously enough, one of these 
does not concern our Navy at all! 

Some may remember the spectacular 
revolt of the crew of the Potemkin in 
Odessa Harbor in 1905, a revolt brought 
on by atrocious food and accompanied 
by the usual classic Russian charging 
into crowds on the part of Cossacks. 
The first really fine film sent us from 
Russia depicts this bit of history—pre- 
pared by one Eisenstein, a new name in 
this field, and aided fully by the Soviet 
Government. Although “The Armored 
Cruiser Potemkin” may not be the 
greatest film in the world, as some en- 
thusiasts would have us believe, it is at 
least a most remarkable and able 
achievement. It purports to give a bit 
of history, and no more. So there is no 
plot, and, happily enough, no “hero” 
and no “heroine.” The handling of 


crowds of people in a natural and real- 
istic manner is a triumph in itself. 
There is a certain rhythm of movement 
that is as superb as it is unusual, and be- 
comes fascinating when we watch the 
coming to life, in the dusky dawn, of the 
Potemkin, its crew and machinery. 
With the gradual brightening of light 
comes the awakening of the crew and 
their taking up their several duties. The 
engineer oils his machinery. The great 
engines begin to move. The water rip- 
ples away from the bow of the ship, un- 
til finally we have full speed for men and 
machine, as the victorious crew take 
their ship past the rest of the fleet to 
see these ships join them one by one. 

And now, as not the least of these war 
films, comes “Old Ironsides”—certainly 
the best of naval films. Yet is it not 
disconcerting that a motion-picture con- 
cern can spend literally millions in pic- 
turing a perfect model of the Old Iron- 
sides, while the ancient original, one of 
cur most precious naval treasures, neg- 
lected by the Government of this opulent 
Nation, must depend on the collected 
pennies of school-children for repair and 
reconditioning become necessary because 
of years of neglect? 





Echoes of Mussolini 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


HE Economic Club of New York 
is one of those numerous insti- 
tutions of which the general 
public hears little but which exert an in- 
fluence on the life of the metropolis— 
sometimes on the life of the Nation— 
quite disproportionate to the modest 
tenor of their ways. This club has no 
house, no social rooms, and its thousand 
or twelve hundred members meet to- 
gether only four or five times a year at 
dinner for the discussion of some topic 
of National concern. The members do 
not even participate in these discussions 
except as auditors. They gather to hear 
four or five recognized authorities speak 
cn the topic selected for the evening by 
a special committee—a topic usually of 
an economic, industrial, or sociological 
nature, As an example of the Club’s in- 
fluence I may remark, by the way, that, 
in my opinion, a single speech from its 
rostrum had more to do with: the final 
passage of the Federal Reserve Act— 
which revolutionized our monetary sys- 
tem and saved-us from a financial deba- 
cle during the World War—than any 
oratorical effort in the halls of Congress. 
It was a dramatic incident, But, to use 
Rudyard Kipling’s phrase, that is an- 
other story. The one I am essaying to 
relate here concerns Mussolini, who, 
whatever may be the divergence of opin- 
ions about his personality and philoso- 
phy, is by far the most interesting figure 
on the stage of international life to-day. 
Some think that he is the great savior of 
democracy; others, that he is a sinister 
reincarnation of medieval despotism. Is 
he a George Washington ,or a Cesar 
Borgia? 

That was the real question presented 
to the Economic Club at its most recent 
dinner, held three weeks ago, although 
the nominal subject of the evening was 
“Has Popular Government Broken 
Down?” The defender of the Mussolini 
régime was Dr. Bruno Roselli, whose 
name is familiar to readers of The 
Outlook as one of the valued contribu- 
tors to its pages. Dr. Roselli was for- 
merly an attaché of the Italian Embassy 
at Washington, and is now Professor of 
Italian at Vassar College. Dr. Roselli 
was careful to explain that he believes in 
parliamentary or representative democ- 
racy; that Fascism violates his theories 
of political liberty; but that following 
the World War Italy had fallen into a 
state of disorder and anarchy, and that 
no liberty of any kind, political or eco- 
nomic, could be enjoyed until a strong 


hand pulled it out of the abyss, Such a 
hand Mussolini furnishes under what 
must be acknowledged to be a dictator- 
ship. Under Mussolini, Dr, Roselli con- 
tends, anarchy and violence have given 
place to law and order; progress has 
been made in stabilizing the lira; the 
area of arable land has been extended 
and crop values raised; the lack of coal 
has been met by the development of 
hydroelectric power; railroad and steam- 
ship transportation has been reformed 
and the traveler is now assured of reach- 
ing his destination in safety and on 
time; the citizen who minds his own 
business may rely with confidence on 
Government protection, although if he 
meddles in politics he is likely to get into 
trouble; but what the Italian citizen 
needs to-day is, not political freedom, 
but freedom from anarchy, strikes, and 
the interruption of orderly business. 
This might be called the Hamiltonian 
view of the function of government. 
The spokesman of the opposite view 
at the Economic Club dinner was Pro- 
fessor Gaetano Salvemini (pronounced, 
let me say—for I did not know how the 
name was pronounced myself until I 
was told—Sal-vay’-mee-nee), who was a 
member of the Italian Parliament and 
Professor of History at the University of 
Florence until his property was seized 
and he was expelled from Italy for his 
outspoken criticisms of the Mussolini 
régime. Professor Salvemini is a liberal 
of what may be called the Jeffersonian 
school. He believes that sovereignty lies 
in the people, and not in the executive; 
that government was made for man, and 
not man for the government; that “the 
fundamental question is not, Do the 
trains run on time? but, Does justice 
run on time? Does freedom run on 
time?” He contends that much of the 
economic and material prosperity which 
the adherents of. Mussolini claim has 
been given to Italy by the Fascist dic- 
tatorship is due to forces set in motion 
by the liberals before parliamentary gov- 
ernment was abolished. He humorously 
points out that all the good fortune of 
present-day Italy is ascribed by the 
Fascist propagandists to Mussolini, all 
its misfortunes to other causes. “If the 
crops are good, that is Mussolini; if they 
are bad, that is the fault of Nature. If 
the state of public health is high and the 
mortality rate is low, that is Mussolini; 
if an epidemic of influenza upsets these 
calculations, that is an act of God.” He 
pointed out the fact that last year five 
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hundred thousand children were born 
in Italy, and asked if that desirable birth 
rate is “on account of Mussolini.” He 
closed with an appeal for American sym- 
pathy on the ground that he and his 
fellow-liberals oppose Mussolini and 
work for the establishment in Italy of a 
political philosophy in accord with the 
famous dictum of Abraham Lincoln—“a 
government of the people, for the people, 
by the people.” 

I confess that I came away from this 
dinner in a confused state of mind. If I 
were living in Italy, I wonder if I should 
not be sympathetic with the Mussolini 
régime, for the desire for law, order, the 
stability of property, and material com- 
fort is a very powerful and deep-seated 
motive in the human mind. But there 
is no doubt that parliamentary or repre- 
sentative government, as it is understood 
in Great Britain and the United States, 
no longer exists in Italy. There is, to 
be sure, a nominal Parliament, but the 
Prime Minister (that is to say, Musso- 
lini) cannot be removed by an adverse 
vote of Parliament, as may be done in 
the case of an unpopular Prime Minis- 
ter in England. No legislation can be 
introduced into the Italian Parliament 
without the consent of the Prime Minis- 
ter. Whoever offends the Prime Minis- 
ter by word or act may be imprisoned 
or substantially fined. It is under this 
dictatorial power that such men as Sal- 
vemini and Francesco Cianca, editor of 
the liberal newspaper “Il Mondo,” have 
been expelled from Italy and their prop- 
erty sequestrated—not for revolutionary 
acts, but for the expression of liberal 
opinions. 

After all, the question in its last 
analysis rests upon two antithetical con- 
ceptions of the function of government. 

Is the basic purpose of government to 
promote protection to life and property 
and to build up a social organism called 
the state or nation? 

Or is the basic function of government 
to promote and insure liberty to the in- 
dividual with the least possible interfer- 
ence with individual genius and initia- 
tive. 

To use a biological analogy, is the 
state the ultimate organism on which to 
fix our attention and in which the indi- 
viduals are merely the living cells? 

Or is the individual the ultimate or- 
ganism of which the state is only the 
habitat? 

The first conception is that of Fascism 
and has been clearly set forth in a re- 
markable paper by Alfredo Rocco, Min- 
ister of Justice under Mussolini. The 
second conception is that of Thomas 
Jefferson, expressed in the Declaration of 
Independence. The Constitution of the 
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United States is a unique document in 
the history of government because in it, 
for the first time in modern civilization, 
there is a deliberate attempt to harmo- 
nize these two conceptions of the func- 
tion of government, and to create a 
strong, continuing, and historical state 
composed of free and independent indi- 
viduals with highly developed powers of 
initiative and opinion. To some observ- 
ers it seems as if the American concep- 
tion were quite as much on trial to-day 
as the Italian conception. 

It remains to be said that at the Eco- 


nomic Club dinner, at which Professor 
Roselli and Professor Salvemini pre- 
sented the two conceptions of govern- 
ment which I have endeavored to sketch 
in outline, Mr. Henry Morgenthau, 
lately American Ambassador to Turkey, 
made a suggestion which struck me as 
both original and clarifying. His view 
is that the fact that more than one Euro- 
pean nation is seeking refuge in a dicta- 
torship is no reason for entertaining the 
discouraging belief that “popular gov- 
ernment has broken down.” He likened 
popular or representative government to 
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a corporation in which the citizens are 


the stockholders. When a business cor- 
poration through mismanagement or 
some social catastrophe faces bank- 
ruptcy, it is thrown into a receivership. 
A receiver is not a permanent officer, but 
a temporary official clothed with special 
powers to rehabilitate the corporation. 
So, Mr. Morgenthau thinks, the Euro- 


‘pean dictatorships are temporary re- 


ceiverships out of which popular or rep- 
resentative government will emerge with 
new vitality. 

Let us hope so. 


Staff Correspondence from Washington 


( y Mada may be committed, as 
Madame Roland charged, in the 
name of Liberty; but it had been 

fondly believed that intrigue would not 
be perpetrated in the name of the White 
House. What, then, is the measure of 
America’s grief, not to mention astonish- 
ment, upon hearing that those—archi- 
tects and others—who protest against 
the erection of buildings around Lafay- 
ette Square lest the White House be 
overshadowed and dwarfed are in reality 
selfishly seeking to put the real estate 
holdings of citizens “in cold storage” so 
that the ground may be bought cheaply 
when needed for Government build- 
ings! 

Intrigue or groundless accusation of 
intrigue—it does not matter. Somebody, 
if anybody is to be believed, has used 
the name of the White House unworth- 


ily. 


s to the merits of that controversy, 

it were neither wise nor well for a 
layman to venture an assertion, but this 
observation may be made in passing: If 
the White House, in its spacious and 
wooded grounds, can be so easily over- 
shadowed, it already is. The unlovely 
State, War, and Navy Building at its 
west and the stately Treasury Building 
at its east side have long done what 
could be done—not much—toward 
throwing the White House in the 
shade. 

More recently the Government has 
erected at the southeast corner of the 
square, which amounts to the northeast 
corner of the White House grounds, 
a many-columned and _several-storied 
Treasury Annex—as tall as any building 
that the Fine Arts Commission will per- 
mit. It has acquired on the north side 





By DIXON MERRITT 





ND week we shall present to 
our readers what we believe 
to be one of the most noteworthy 
articles published anywhere in re- 
cent months, It is by Frederick 
M. Davenport, Representative in 
Congress from the Thirty-third 
New York District and Professor 
of Law and Politics in Hamilton 
College. In going to the root of 
the question it discusses it is radi- 
cal. In pointing out the need of 
laying permanent foundations of 
policy it is conservative. It con- 
cerns every reader who uses elec- 
tric power for lighting his home, or 
running his factory, or for any 
other purpose. And it concerns 
every one who has invested money 
in public utilities employing elec- 
tric power. As Mr. Davenport 
points out, the right use of this 
power is as important as the ques- 
tion of prohibition, for it affects 
the creature comforts and the for- 
tunes of all our people. That con- 
trol will be determined by what 
the Nation does with the power 
plants at such key positions as 
Muscle Shoals, Boulder Dam, Co- 
lumbia River, and the St. Law- 
rence, The question Mr. Daven- 
port discusses concerns everybody 
from financier to farmer, from 
wage-earner to manufacturer, from 
clerk to capitalist—THe Epitors, 











of the square the more-storied if fewer- 
columned Veterans’ Bureau Building. 
On that same north side the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States recently 
erected a beautiful building—so beauti- 


ful that, according to report, pictures of 
it, labeled “The Washington Vatican,” 
were sent out through the country to 
frighten the timid. 

These buildings, these latter years, 
have been throwing their shadows as far 
as possible. Some streaks of shade have 
fallen athwart the statues of Lafayette, 
Rochambeau, von Steuben, and Kos- 
ciusko, at the four corners of the square, 
but no shadow has reached the statue of 
Andrew Jackson riding bravely in the 
center, and certainly none has fallen 
upon the White House, standing clear to 
the south across Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, 

The White House, one might guess, is 
really not in danger, even if some other 
things may be. Lafayette Square might 
have been a matchless museum, if the 
idea had occurred to anybody early 
enough. Practically all men of large 
prominence in Washington for a century 
—statesmen, soldiers, diplomats—lived 
or worked or both somewhere around 
Lafayette Square. Both bright and 
bloody are the memories of the square. 
Most of those who in the days of old 
were killed in duels fell in Lafayette 
Square or stalked grimly across it to the 
field of honor or were brought back to 
its houses to die. 

But much has already been done and 
cannot be undone to efface the material 
marks of these memories. The ground 
which Henry Clay swapped to Com- 
mander John Rodgers for a Spanish 
jackass is now occupied by Belasco’s 
theater. The Cosmos Club has made a 
stucco monstrosity of Dolly Madison’s 
old brick house. A famous house was 
demolished to make room for the Treas- 
ury Annex, three houses for the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau Building, two for the Cham- 
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ber of Commerce. As a museum of 
memories Lafayette Square has already 
been hurt past healing. True it is that 
every one of the old houses remaining 
has been occupied by a famous man, 
some of them by so many famous men 
that the commemorative bronze plates 
would practically cover the walls. 


nll of the remaining old buildings 
are on the west side of the square, 
and it is on the west side of the square, 
near Pennsylvania Avenue, that the new 
State Department Building will ulti- 
mately rise, it is said. Here, it is 
charged, the “cold storage” effort is 
making. 

Here, fronting on Pennsylvania Ave- 


nue, but running back along the west 
side of the square, stand the Lee man- 
sion and the Blair mansion, in one of 
which—authorities are not agreed, 
though the Blair mansion has the bronze 
tablet—General Winfield Scott, as offi- 
cial spokesman for President Lincoln, 
offered the command of the Union ar- 
mies to Robert E. Lee. In the Blair 
mansion, too, President Filmore attended 
the wedding of General William T. Sher- 
man, 

But why go on? Every house in the 
square that is old enough could be all 
plastered over with tablets commemora- 
tive of well-known men who have had to 
do with it. All of that does not change 
the fact that around Lafayette Square 
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are the logical sites for some of the more 
important Government buildings, now 
that the dream of |’Enfant is in a fair 
way of realization. The appropriation 
thus far authorized provides for pur- 
chase only of sites in the triangle south 
of Pennsylvania Avenue, but other ap- 
propriations will come, 


mor the public will prob- 
ably not be overly much con- 
cerned with the claims of those who 
would buy the land too cheap and those 
who would sell it too dear. There is 
only one building in the square, old St. 
John’s Church, on the north side, that 
really cannot be spared for the new and 
larger purpose. 


Belgium Leads the Way 


By EMILE VANDERVELDE 


f NHE Belgo-Chinese Treaty of 
1865 gave alone to the Belgian 
Government the right to de- 

wounce it, and at the expiration of each 

period of ten years. 

Before the date (October 27, 1927) 
when this decennial period should expire, 
the Peking Government having indi- 
cated a desire for new treaties on the 
basis of equality and reciprocity, the 
Belgian Government rejoined that it 
was entirely favorable from the instant 
when China’s interior situation should 
be cleared, its exterritorial and customs 
conferences having ended their labors. 
Meanwhile it was disposed to put an end 
to the “unequal treaty” of 1865 by con- 
cluding a modus vivendi assuring to 
Belgium the most-favored-nation treat- 
ment in respect to customs and consular 
jurisdiction. 

On these bases the Peking Govern- 
ment accepted this proposal—but only 
for a six or nine months’ period. Of 
course, this would expose the Brussels 
Government to the risk of finding itself, 
after such a lapse of time, without either 
treaty or modus vivendi. 


N such a situation, then, on its own 
motion, the Chinese Government 
proclaimed the abrogation of the 1865 
treaty. Relying on the text of treaty 
Article 46, the Belgian Government ap- 
pealed to the Hague Court. 

Since then, however, the two Govern- 
ments have agreed (1) that Belgium, re- 
serving her rights, should ask the Hague 
Court to suspend the procedure begun, 
and (2) that negotiations for a new 
treaty be commenced at Peking. 


Belgian Foreign Minister 


These negotiations started on January 
19, 1927. 

At the opening session, as a pledge of 
friendship to China, the Belgian Govern- 
ment declared its intention of renounc- 
ing sovereign rights in its Tientsin con- 
cession. The Chinese Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Wellington Koo, warmly thanked 
the Belgians for this. 

In continuing the negotiations, our 
Government, firmly resolved not to mix 
in any way in China’s internal affairs, 
has held to the policy of officially in- 
forming Mr, Eugene Chen, the Canton- 
ese leader, of the progress of conferences 
interesting to all China, 


s to our attitude towards Canton, I 

defined it recently in an exposition 

to the Belgian Chamber of Deputies in 
these terms: 


I do not share the prejudices which 
exist in many places concerning the 
Government of Canton. In the Anglo- 
French press it is represented as .a 
simple branch of the Soviet Republics. 
On the contrary, I see in it the expres- 
sion of a great national movement, 
supported by the Bolsheviks, as they 
support all movements of this sort in 
Asia. Theirs, however, was not the 
initiative and they are far from pos- 
sessing the control. 


I am by no means ignorant of the fact 
that Belgium’s attitude in the treaty 
question has not failed to cause some in- 
quietude in certain quarters, In an arti- 
cle, written on the morrow of our decis- 
ion, the Paris “Temps” attributed it to 
the Belgian Foreign Minister’s Socialist 
idealism. 


Doubtless indeed our decision con- 
forms to principles which, in the Chinese 
question, Socialists and Laborites of 
every country have not ceased to defend. 
But the whole Belgian Government, in 
accord with the chief representatives of 
our interests in China, has in this affair 
taken an attitude which seemed to com- 
mand the support of a small country like 
ours, having no hidden political designs 
and no other guaranty than the Chinese 
people’s friendliness in the development 
of their economic interests. 

Surely, in 1914 we Belgians were too 
much menaced in our indpendence not 
to have the most profound respect for 
other peoples’ independence and for 
their right to dispose of themselves. 

Concerning the principles affirmed in 
the recent British memorandum, I can 
only repeat what I said on this subject 
in the Belgian Parliament: 

The principles it affirms, the policy 
it proposes, the measures of immediate 
application it suggests, show a breadth 
of view, a spirit of peace and concilia- 
tion, and a desire to meet the national 
aspirations of the Chinese people 
which one cannot sufficiently admire 
and approve. 

The British Empire appeals to the 
solidarity of the other Powers not to 
impose the maintenance of treaties 
which have lived their day, but to re- 
vise and readjust them and to adapt 
them to the just exigencies of a people 
which wishes to be treated as equal 
and sovereign. 

May these principles find, as soon as 
possible, their application in deeds. This 
is my most ardent wish. 

Brussels, February 1, 1927. 
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The Gladstone Tradition 


A Recollection of the Commoner’s Last Years 
By HUGH A. STUDDERT KENNEDY 


ANY years ago—it was shortly 
VV | after Gladstone died—I ful- 
filled a boyhood ambition. [ 
paid a visit to Hawarden Castle. My 
father, always a sturdy Liberal, had 
been a great admirer of Gladstone, and 
in many a wonderful Sunday evening 
discussion of our boyhood at home Glad- 
stone was ever held up to us and en- 
thusiastically embraced as the great po- 
litical ideal. I was returning for the 
summer vacation from Trinity, Dublin, 
to our home in Leeds, when I first vis- 
ited Hawarden. Then, as now, the Irish 
Limited Mail made the first important 
stop on its run from Holyhead, at Ches- 
ter, and at Chester on this lovely sum- 
mer morning I stopped off, and took the 
branch line to Hawarden, some nine 
miles away. 
A great Latin scholar whose books I 


1See editorial comment. 





used to read years ago remarks, some- 
where, that he never could change sta- 
tions at Lausanne without emotion, be- 
cause it was in Lausanne that Gibbon 
wrote his “Decline and Fall.” I was re- 
minded of this as I left the train at 
Hawarden on that summer morning; re- 
minded of it again as I entered the old 
village church and, sitting in a pew 
half-way up the aisle, listened to the 
silence and looked upon the famous lec- 
tern from which the Grand Old Man 
had so often read the Sunday lessons; 
reminded of it in a curious wave of un- 
derstanding as, an hour or so later, walk- 
ing through the park, I caught my first 
view of Hawarden Castle. 

Gladstone at that time, it is safe to 
say, held a position in the affections of 
Englishmen almost unique in history. 
Few men in the course of their political 
careers have made more political ene- 


mies; few men, fewer personal ones. 
True, there always was an intransigent 
minority who hated Gladstone both per- 
sonally and politically; but as time wen* 
on, and—his last great fight at the age 
of eighty-four in behalf of Home Rule 
for Ireland fought and lost—the great 
protagonist of all manner of great causes 
finally withdrew from the political field, 
animosities steadily softened and were 
gradually lost in an atmosphere of pro- 
found respect and personal attach- 
ment, 

In its heart of hearts, the English peo- 
ple took a personal pride in the home 
life at Hawarden, It was so nearly 
ideal. The Grand Old Man, with the 
devoted wife of his early manhood still 
the devoted wife of his old age, sur- 
rounded by his children and grandchil- 
dren, going on his way serenely, sur- 
rendering nothing of the activity of life, 














Underwood & Underwood 


William Ewart Gladstone and Mrs. Gladstone surrounded by their family 
Can any reader identify all or any others of this group? We should be glad to hear from-any who can, 
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Ewing Galloway, New York 


Hawarden Castle—the home of William Ewart Gladstone 


accepting calmly its changes, but re- 
maining active to the end. England, in 
those closing years, loved to hear of the 
old scholar studying and annotating his 
Homer or bringing out a new edition of 
Butler’s “Analogy;” listening to good 
music, always one of his delights; inter- 
ested in everything and everybody; 
walking, driving, talking; cutting down 
trees—with Mrs. Gladstone, the cher- 
ished companion of his long life, never 
very far away. 

Then there was Dorothy Drew, the 
favorite granddaughter, and William E. 
Gladstone, the favorite grandson, des- 
tined, years after, to fall in the Great 
War. Everything about the Gladstone 
family seemed to the Englishman 
strangely ideal. “Punch,” which had 
often dealt hardly with him, grew kind- 
lier and kindlier; and when, less than 
two years before his death, he suddenly 
emerged from his honored retirement 
and addressed a vast audience at Liver- 
pool in behalf of the suffering Arme- 
nians, the whole country leaped to its 
feet with enthusiasm and threw its hat 
in the air. Lord Derby, a noted Tory, 
presided over the meeting, and the 
speakers who took part in it represented 
both of the great political parties. It 
was known that Gladstone delivered this 
speech, his last important public pro- 
nouncement, under a weight of physical 
suffering; and thence onwards, month 
by month, the whole nation evinced an 
eagerness for any news as to how he was 
faring. Gradually it became known 
that the trouble from which he was suf- 
fering was one from which he could not 


recover; and from that time onwards the 
strange scene was witnessed of a whole 
nation standing by and privileged to see 
the serenity with which a just man can 
meet the last enemy. 

As Justin McCarthy very truly re- 
marks, not often in history has a great 
man lain so long under the shadow of 
what appeared to be an imminent death. 
Most of the great Englishmen of modern 
days died, it might almost be said, sud- 
denly—died, at all events, in such a 
manner that the world abroad hardly 
knew of any serious illness until it 
learned that the illness had ended in 
death. Sir Robert Peel died by a sud- 
den accident; Lord Palmerston left the 
House at the close of one session, in 
what seemed to be his usual health, and 
never was seen in London again; the 
public did not know that the last illness 
of Earl Russell was to be his last until 
the news went abroad that all was over; 
Cobden died after a short period of 
prostration; so, too, did his friend 
Bright; and Disraeli lingered but a few 
days comparatively from the time when 
he was stricken down; but through the 
whole winter of 1897 and on into the 
spring of 1898 the world was watching, 
in spirit at least, over Gladstone the in- 
valid; and week after week, and month 
after month, hopes kept rising and sink- 
ing, 

Letters poured into Hawarden from 
all parts of the world; resolutions from 
parliaments and peoples and all manner 
of societies. There was nothing sorrow- 
ful about it, as I recollect, but something 
strangely uplifting. The whole world 


seemed to want to pass his way, to shake 
his hand and to wish him God-speed. 
Everything seemed to be in its place. 
There was no hurry or scramble, and 
when the end finally came, in the early 
morning of May 19, 1898, it was with a 
strange sense of fitness that England 
realized it was Ascension Day. 


Fy this and much more _ passed 
through my mind as I sat that day 
under the trees in Hawarden Park. I 


have often thought of it since. As the 
picture has receded into the distance of 
years, it has taken its place among the 
thousands of clear impressions which go 
to make up a life and which most of us 
do not expect or desire to change. Every 
now and again it has been recalled to 
me—a picture of the Grand Old Man 
still occupying the place of honor in 
some old English inn; a reading once 
more of some famous passage from Mor- 
ley’s famous Life—a trick of memory, a 
scene, a word, a sentence, and the Glad- 
stone tradition has been upon me once 
again, and I have felt the better for the 
visit. 

Some two years ago I called on Lord 
Gladstone, in London, and I was struck, 
as I talked with him, by the love and 
reverence which seemed to be evoked at 
any mention of Gladstone’s name. In 
this attitude, so it seemed to me, the son 
was but still reflecting the feeling of the 
English people as a whole. The Glad- 
stone tradition is surely well and truly 
founded, and, all the Captain Peter 
Wrights in the world notwithstanding, 
will surely survive. 
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VER since Eve ate the apple in 
Eden there has been a good mar- 
ket for sin—not necessarily 

among sinners. Indeed, it is safe to say 
that a large share of the customers come 
from excellent people, who are curious 
to see what Satan is like and pay high 
prices for first-night seats. Theatrical 
managers have discerned this habit, and 
many cater to it. So long as one or two 
daring things a season are produced all 
goes well. The dramatic critics, if fa- 
vorably disposed, mention them with 
admiration as expressions of art, and 
liberal-minded editors like Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard deplore any demand that 
may arise for censorship. Then the sea- 
son ends and the immoralities become 
dormant, 

Sometimes, however, the thing is over- 
done. New York has just found itself 
too liberally supplied with illuminated 
vice. It could stand “Desire Under the 
Elms” as a tragic depiction of moron 
New England, but when it came to sell- 
ing sin wholesale the authorities woke up 


Selling Sin 
By DON C. SEITZ 


—not from an impelling agitation by 
clergymen, but from a sense of nausea. 
Companies of actors and actresses have 
been arrested and there is a loud cry for 
legislative restriction of some sort. Eng- 
land has a system of censorship that 
seems to work. Here the very word 
“censor” starts a howl. 

How, then, should we view the ques- 
tion of publicly peddling infractions of 
the moral laws? Is there not a dividing 
line that should be respected? The sur- 
geon who bares the body of a woman 
does it to save her life. The showman 
who bares it does so to sell her soul. The 
painter who uses his brush to create a 
great figure out of inspiration is entitled 
to his right in art; yet if he prostituted 
his genius to sell a lascivious picture he 
ought to be in jail. 

The free-for-all declare that nothing is 
so dangerous to liberty as discrimination. 
Is this so? Cannot it be demonstrated 
in all fairness whether a play is Art or 
Prostitution? It certainly can be. It 
gets down to the point at once whether 


the offensive thing is designed to make 
money or to express some one’s belief 
that a great dramatic point is being de- 
veloped. The foreground of “Virginius” 
told plainly enough a tale of baseness. 
The tragedy purified it. Endless exam- 
ples could be cited without difficulty. 

Nothing can be more discreditable to 
the dramatic profession than the delib- 
erate production of plays that are vile 
for the purpose of attracting audiences 
and making money. The drama as de- 
vised by the old Greeks had a high pur- 
pose. That high purpose still has a 
place in human affairs. It is there that 
the modern drama belongs, Back-fence 
vulgarity, the indecencies of the corner 
loafer, the coarseness of criminals, have 
no place on the stage. To say that such 
things exhibit life as it is is not true. 
They do not. The percentage of the 
good, the beautiful, and the true in na- 
ture and life can be safely set at 99 per 
cent. Why should it be besmirched by 
sellers of sin, whose only obiect is to fill 
their unclean pockets? 


A Debt-Solution Suggestion 


By IRVING T. BUSH 


point of being charged with danger for 
our future. This may sound as though 
I was arguing in favor of cancellation. 
Iam not. In fact, I am not thinking in 
terms of how much any nation owes or 


r NHE other day I sat beside one of 
the most successful publishers 
in the United States. We were 

lunching in his private dining-room, and, 
in company with half a dozen other men 
all of them successful in their particular 
line of work, were idly discussing the 
debts due the United States from Eu- 
trope. My friend, the publisher, has a 
clear mind and a wide experience with 
the world. In the course of our discus- 
sion he made a statement which so im- 
pressed me that I have been thinking 
about it whenever I have had the cour- 
age to think about our debt problem. 
He said: “To me there is something im- 
moral about debts between nations the 
payments of which extend over a long 
period of years, and must inevitably 
affect negotiations between the repre- 
sentatives of those nations.” 

I had never thought of the matter in 
just that way, but since then I have seen 
the specter of the war debt peering over 
the shoulders of statesmen gathered 
about their council tables for generations 
to come, and I have wondered if that 
was a healthy thing, until I have become 
convinced that it is unhealthy to the 


does not owe to us. I am content to 
leave the determination of that trouble- 
some detail to the representatives of the 
nations involved. Some day an agree- 
ment will be reached. The question I 
am asking is, “What then?” Must our 
Government sit at each council table for 
generations to come as the debt collector 
cf the world, or can some way be found 
to take that burden from our shoulders 
and yet preserve our just rights. 


M* friend went on to outline his idea 
that the international debt slate 
should be wiped clean, except whatever 
amount it was finally determined the 
people of Germany could pay, and that 
bonds for this amount be given by Ger- 
many to the Allies in Europe, and by 
them turned over to the United States in 
full payment of their debt to us. 

The next step in his program was 
to have these bonds sold to American 
investors, and thus take our Govern- 


ment out of the debt-collecting busi- 
ness, 

I liked the basic idea immensely, but 
I am not convinced that the method 
outlined by my friend is either practical 
or desirable. In the first place, one of 
the unpleasant things which has been 
said by people in Europe when they 
have wanted to say unpleasant things 
has been that all of the money which 
they are to receive from Germany is to 
be paid over to us, and that we are the 
only ones who have benefited from the 
war. I have a hazy idea that no one 
has benefited from the war, and a little 
more definite idea that we have suc- 
ceeded in giving an impression to the 
people of Europe which is most unfair 
to the people of the United States. I 
cannot, therefore, give very enthusiastic 
support to a plan which turns over to us 
all of the obligation assumed by Ger- 
many, and makes us appear to be the 
only ones who get anything out of the 
debt settlement. 


I AM not so set in my convictions that 

I cannot recognize changed condi- 

It seems to me 
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tions when they occur. 
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that things have changed, and that cer- 
tain elements of common sense are being 
lost sight of. We live in an economic 
world, and international debts are a 
business problem. While this is true, it 
has been extremely difficult for our able 
representatives on the Debt Funding 
Commission to reconcile their very real 
desire to be considerate to our friends in 
Europe with a reasonable business treat- 
ment of the problem. 

Much of the money advanced after 
the Armistice undoubtedly was used to 
pay obligations incurred during the war, 
but it is also true that some of the 
money advanced before the Armistice 
was used for purposes which had no di- 
rect connection with the actual prosecu- 
tion of the war. It is almost impossible 
to divide the debt into two parts—war 
debt and peace debt. It is, however, 
useless to discuss these points. No one 
is ever convinced by such a discussion 
except the man making the argument. 
There are those who believe all debts 
should be canceled, and another school 
which believes they should all be paid. 
I think it is better to agree that they are 
both right, and center our attention 
upon the undoubted economic fact that 
the only debts which are likely to be 
paid are those which the debtor is capa- 
ble of paying, and to arrange that pay- 
ments we receive come in a way which 
makes clear to every one the fairness of 
the transaction. 

From our standpoint, the trouble so 
far is not with what we have done, but 
with the way we have done it. We have 
managed to do a generous thing in a 
manner which has made us look ungen- 
erous to others, Our talk of “capacity 
to pay” has a hard sound. We have not 
meant to be hard, but we have done our 
best to appear so. We were not respon- 
sible for the phrase “capacity to pay.” 
It was found in the Versailles Treaty 
and laid on our doorstep. We inno- 
cently adopted it. To us it did not mean 
an ungenerous settlement, taking from 
a debtor to the limit of his capacity. 
We interpreted it to mean a settlement 
based upon a generous consideration of 
all the elements involved. The phrase 
was unfortunate, however, and many be- 
lieve we demand the utmost farthing it 
is possible to obtain. Having gone so 
far in our generosity, it might have been 
better to have gone a little farther. 
Certainly, the United States would be 
placed in a much more pleasant light if 
we had canceled a few millions more and 
completely wiped out the debt for money 
loaned during hostilities, leaving only the 
debt contracted since the Armistice, to 
be funded at a fair rate of interest. If 
there is any difference in the amount we 





would receive under such an arrange- 
ment, it is trifling. Besides, we are more 
likely to be paid an amount which bears 
on its face evidence of our generosity. 
Instead, we seem to exact our pound of 
flesh. This is nobody’s fault. Our 
Funding Commission has done a fine, 
considerate job. It is just one of those 
unfortunate accidents in long-distance 
negotiating between two sensitive peo- 
ples. 

The essential thing is to adopt a 
method which will provide an interest 
rate that will make it possible to sell to 
private investors such bonds as we may 
ultimately receive, and thus take them 
out of the hands of Government, and 
put them where they belong, in the 
strong boxes.of private investors. This 
is the goal to keep always in mind. 


F such a plan is desirable, how can it 
be brought about? The first step is 

to call a conference at the right time— 
whenever that may be determined to be 
—for the purpose of suggesting a 
‘method by which the ownership of debt 
securities can be transferred from na- 
tions to individuals, Every one, includ- 
ing Germany, should be a part of such a 
conference. The German settlement was 
the reverse of common sense. It was a 
splendid achievement, under the circum- 
stances, The Dawes’ Commission was 
without power to determine how much 
Germany should pay, but only how pay- 
ments should be made. The result was 
an indeterminate obligation, subject to 
change, which may go on the rocks, and 
is certain to breed trouble some time. 
No one is certain of anything, except 
that misunderstanding is inevitable 
sooner or later. But if a conference is 
to be called, who will call it, and how 
will it be constituted? The recent pro- 
posal of the Columbia University pro- 
fessors served the useful purpose of 
making people think about a conference, 
but it did not point a definite way. A 
“Conference of Interested Parties” 
would merely mean cutting up the in- 
terests of the most interested party. The 
American representatives would be very 
lonely in a hostile crowd. The profes- 
sors also hurt their case by what came 
very close to being an argument of con- 
troversial matter. A conference, if 
called, must be impartial, or it cannot be 
just, and it should not be composed of 
politicians, but of business men and 
bankers who gather around a table with 
the intention of advising methods which 
they would adopt if their own affairs 
were in the same kind of a mess. The 
only mandatory power should be to sug- 
gest a way by which the debts between 
governments can be made safe for pri- 
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vate investors and passed on to them. 
It may not be the opportune time just 
now, but we can think ahead a little and 
have a program before us. 


Fr we are to have such a conference, it 
must be suggested by some one, The 
United States is the wealthiest nation. 
It has a large interest—perhaps the 
largest interest—in the problem. We 
are a generous people who are placed 
before the world in an ungenerous light. 
We should take the first step. We may 
well say to France that when final agree- 
ment has been reached as to the amount 
to be paid we will call a conference to 
consider steps to take all governments 
out of the business of owning securities, 
and to thus relieve the strain upon gov- 
ernment finance by finding a way to 
transfer them to private investors. Such 
an arrangement should help France, for 
it would provide a way to cash the obli- 
gation assumed by Germany. 

If the conference be called and a way 
is suggested for the permanent funding 
of debts at current interest rates, how 
are the securities to be taken out of gov- 
ernment hands and transferred to pri- 
vate ownership? One way is to place 
them in the hands of international bank- 
ers of all countries, with instructions to 
sell as opportunity offers and to remit 
the proceeds to the government entitled 
to them. 

This would not be an immensely 
difficult task. The amount involved is, 
of course, large, but there are investors 
in every country in the world who 
would willingly purchase such securities 
if they were the result of an arrange- 
ment which would make their status 
certain. There are, of course, many 
details. Cross-entries between certain 
nations might wipe a part of the debts 
off the international books. There is 
precedent also for a guaranty of the 
obligation of certain nations, and much 
can be said in favor of having the war 
debt turned into a peace debt repre- 
sented by bonds bearing the indorsement 
of all of the nations involved. Such an 
obligation in the hands of the investors 
of the world would be a more gentle visi- 
tor at international council tables than 
the specter of a war debt. 

It would not require new capital to 
absorb all of the securities issued. In 
the United States, for instance, money 
paid to the trustees for their purchase 
would be turned over to the United 
States Government and used for the re- 
tirement of Liberty Bonds. This would 
merely be a change on the part of the 
investor from one security to another, 
and would result in the reduction of the 
Government debt, and therefore in the 
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tax for the purpose of paying interest 
upon such debt. 

The net result would be to organize 
international debts upon a_ business 
basis and to transfer their ownership 
from government treasuries, where they 
are a source of irritation, to private in- 
vestors, where they can provoke no ill 
will. 


re somebody else can suggest a 
better way to accomplish such a re- 
sult. If so, more power to him. While 
sitting on the international fence chew- 
ing a straw, with a friendly and good- 
natured interest in the troubles of the 
world, I have become convinced that it 


* is time to again let a group of business 


men get around a table to determine the 
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common sense of the situation. This 
does not mean cancellation. It is read- 
justment, to eliminate ill feeling between 
governments and misunderstanding be- 
tween peoples, and for investments to be 
owned by investors. It will exorcise the 
specter at international good-will feasts, 
lay at permanent rest the most trouble- 
some skeleton in our international closet. 


The Destiny of Russia 


The Intellectuals and the Peasants 


r NHE Russian poet, Tutcheff, said 
in one of his poems that “one 
cannot understand Russia by 

the mind or reason; one can only have 
faith in her.” The intellectuals of Rus- 
sia were fond of repeating this aphorism, 
seeing in it an excuse for all Russia’s 
shortcomings and the calamities that 
overtook the nation. 

It is certainly not easy to understand 
thoroughly the life and character of the 
Russian people, but it is equally certain 
that if the intelligentsia had ever exerted 
themselves to wield a really helpful and 
uplifting influence on the masses Rus- 
sia’s social and political progress would 
not have become mired in the bog of 
revolution. Their influence, especially 
that of the later Russian writers, on the 
life of the people was great. That it was 
a negative influence is a sorrowful fact 
which events have proved. 

If the intellectual class of Russia, lib- 
eral as it was in its beliefs and actuated 
by high political ideals, had ever worked 
out a unified and practical program for 
the benefit of the people to whose as- 
pirations it professed to be devoted, it 
could have averted the deluge which en- 
gulfed it together with the rest of the 
nation. To-day we find the intelligent- 
sia of old Russia scattered to the four 
corners of the world, swept away by the 
same hurricane that crumbled the politi- 
cal life of a great country and leaving a 
nation almost barren of an entire class 
which for centuries had been thought to 
be its intellectual bulwark. 


HAT significant fact raises a question 

of political and psychological inter- 
est: If a great nation can in a few years 
practically exterminate its intellectuals 
and replace them with a group of poli- 
ticians, of what value, then, were the 
famous Russian intelligentsia to the na- 





1 Another article by Count Tolstoy under 
the same general title appeared in the issue 
isr February 9. 


tion, so weak that it could neither pre- 
vent nor stop the revolt of its people? 
The answer is obvious. That value, in 
its political sense, was nil. 

A man struggling in the water and 
about to go down needs something more 
than dispassionate advice from philoso- 
phers on the river bank. Russia’s intel- 
lectuals, when not disputing among 
themselves on what could be done to 
save the drowning man or speculating on 
his prospects of reaching the shore, 
threw out to him life-lines of cobweb. 
They wove their finely spun theories 
while the peasants struggled on. 

This great instability of the intellec- 
tual leaders, their lack of a common 
program, their failure to work out and 
unite on a political doctrine suitable for 
the nation, and the feebleness of their 
disjointed efforts helped bring on the 
chaos which their gifts and positions of 
influence could have averted. The fact 
that the intellectual class, with tremen- 
dous influence at its command, failed to 
use that influence wisely or rise to its 
opportunities heightens the tragedy of 
the Revolution. 

HAT was the main source of this 

disunity and instability of a 
great group composed .§ individually of 
many men who were capable, high- 
minded, and sincere? It can be traced 
essentially to Russian literature. The 
philosophical, spiritual, and _ political 
ideas of the great writers had for the 
most part no vital foundation on the 
realities of Russian life. Russian read- 
ers never found in the books of their 
great writers any sound political ideas 
that they could grasp. Philosophical 
speculations contained in the works were 
beyond their comprehension, All that 
they did grasp was a realization of 
wrong. The ideas of the later great 
writers filtered through the social strata, 
stimulating unrest and discontent, but 


offering in relief nothing more substan-. 


By COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 


tial than dreamy wisps of hope that 
ended in the clouds. Thus they assidu- 
ously tilled the ground for the seed of 
Socialist propaganda, and their succes- 
sors reaped the whirlwind. 

Idealism and impracticality were the 


twin sisters of the literature of Russia. 


Novelists, historians, journalists, and 
philosophers all were repeating the same 
liberal sentiments, dreaming of the new 
freedom and the new happiness, without 
realizing how hard must be the work and 
how gradual the process to attain them.. 
They implanted in the minds of the 
masses a vague hope, but showed them 
no way to achieve it. 

When Russian literature flowered in 
the genius of Turgenev, Tolstoy, and 
Dostoievsky, the literary influence was 
at its peak. It supplanted the religious 
and the political influences, the two 
other currents that formed the intellec- 
tual class. The liberal ideas of the 
French Revolution, though they had 
their origin in philosophy and literature, 
had been interesting to Russia mostly in 
their political aspects. But the influence 
of the later Russian writers was anti- 
political. Opposition to the Govern- 
ment, accusal and protest against every 
institution, against every form of power, 
and against every man-made law was 
the theme of most of the writers of that 
era. No suggestion for reform, practica- 
ble in the life of the Russian people, was 
ever offered. The influence was devas- 
tatingly destructive. 


N many of its manifestations this in- 
fluence was more than anti-political. 

It was also anti-religious. It helped rob 
the Russian people of their faith. Many 
of the so-called liberal writers boasted of 
having no religion at all. Turgenev was 
one of those non-believers, and there 
were many others—Chekoff, Zlotovrot- 
sky, and Uspensky among them—all 
helping to batter down the people’s cita- 
del of faith. My father was the greatest 
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idealist of all. He was deeply religious 
in his old age, though completely anti- 
political. Dostoievsky also in his later 
days clung to the Greek Orthodox 
Church. Nevertheless the anti-religious 
propaganda of the intellectuals strength- 
ened antagonism toward the State and 
the Church, which were closely joined. 

In the time of Nicholas II a strong 
and important social movement was 
making itself felt. It manifested itself 
in the formation of openly confessed po- 
litical groups preparing Russia for her 
new political life. After the unfortunate 
war with Japan the intellectual leaders 
had their moment of great opportunity. 
They asserted themselves, it is true, but 
the attempt was abortive. The lack of 
unity that had always characterized 
them was again apparent. The leader- 
ship dissipated itself in controversy and 
in discord, and ended, of course, in fail- 
ure. 

During the formation of the first three 
Dumas, when [ took part in the new 
political life of Russia, there had been 
created about a dozen different political 
parties, from the ultra-monarchists at 
the Right to the less numerous radical 
Communists or Bolsheviks at the Left. 
I belonged to the party of the moderate 
constitutionalists, or the Octobrists, 
which name was taken from the liberal 
manifesto of Nicholas II given to Russia 
in that month. The Octobrists, though 
composed of some capable men, and 
though they triumphed for a time, could 
not save the situation. It had become 
too chaotic. The Octobrists were a 
party purely aristocratic, lacking not 
only numbers but the necessary demo- 
cratic spirit to win wide support. I 
realized that the party’s future was 
hopeless, and I left it just before I could 
be elected as a Deputy. 

Russia’s need was imperative. The 
times cried for a united leadership. But 
the call was unanswered. Party dissen- 
sions blocked the way to a common pro- 
gram as a strong central rallying point. 
While parties debated and struggled with 
one another the nation drifted to the 
abyss. 


' I ‘HE Great War came, and then the 


Revolution. The intellectual class 
was almost wiped out. The nobles, with 
many brilliant minds among them, per- 
ished in masses. The most liberal of the 
pre-war intellectual class—the artists, 
writers, teachers, lawyers, and profes- 
sional men—fled, though many re- 
mained, adapting themselves by neces- 
sity to the new régime. The Czarist 
merchants, wealthy and educated, who 
were not killed escaped. Few of them 
remained. The former employers, the 
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The peasants took heart from hope of ownership—but it is hope deferred 


“Tchinovniki,” were shot or imprisoned; 
some of them escaped. ‘The priests 
stayed to endure years of persecution. 

One tries to cling to a belief that this 
terrible sacrifice was necessary as a les- 
son for the future of mankind. But all 
revolutions come as a revolt of ignorance 
and lack of understanding of the laws of 
life. They are all pernicious, and all 
could be avoided with more knowledge 
and more light. Once they have oc- 
curred, one can only hope that they were 
a necessary evil leading to inevitable 
progress, 

The three million refugees now away 
from their native land belonged almost 
all to the intellectual class, Their eco- 
nomic degradation was swift and severe. 
One finds many of them now at menial 
tasks. But the flower of that genius has 
not been crushed entirely, Trans- 
planted, it has been stifled, but not 
killed. 

Occupied with their own struggle for 
daily existence, these refugees have 
neither the time nor the means to rally 
to any new or immediate call for their 
nation’s salvation. No serious political 
movement is possible among the refu- 
gees, no welding of this once great class 
into a powerful unit of intellectual 
strength such as they had failed to or- 
ganize before. Politically, if politics still 
interests them, they are as divided as 
before. 

In Soviet Russia the inteilectual class 
can now be divided into three groups: 
the first, the intellectuals who stayed, 
even. though secretly hostile to the 


Bolshevik system; second, the educated 


priests; and, third, the Communists, who 
are and must be all anti-religious. There 
is perhaps a new and fourth group, the 
Bolshevist class of small bourgeois. 
Those, together with some educated 
workmen and peasants, constitute about 
all the intellectual strength to-day upon 
which Russia must rely for her recon- 
struction, If ever a Moses arises to lead 
Russia out of the wilderness, there is no 
doubt that all the parties, including the 
Communists and the Czarists, will unite 
and follow him. But such a voice and 
such an inspiration must come from 
Russia’s heart itself, 


ie the meantime, what of the people 
who threw off the old leadership and 
took on the new? What of the great 
promises, the millennial hopes, held out 
to them? To the intellectual class the 
Revolution was doom; to the masses it 
was hope. Has the terrible sacrifice of 
a great class been justified by a gain in 
human happiness of greater numbers? 
What great dream has been fulfilled for 
the approximately 115,000,000 peasants 
who form eighty-five per cent of the 
Russian population? , 

Under Bolshevism, the peasant re- 
ceived the lands of the landlords and 
part of the crown lands. Many former 
workmen and dwellers in towns returned 
to the soil, All the land was national- 
ized. The peasant got the land, not as 
private property, but in life tenure, with 


' the right to pass it to his heirs, who in 


turn held it in life tenure. The Soviet 
land surveyors performed a great and 
temporarily useful work in making the 
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new distribution and partition of land 
throughout the country. 


Bz that is all that has happened. 
The peasant lives as he lived be- 
fore, in communities and villages. As 
before, he continues to emigrate by 
thousands to Siberia, satisfying his no- 
madic instincts in the quest for better 
possibilities. The peasants are living in 
the same darkness and under a new ter- 
ror and despotism. Most of them do 
not realize what would be a more prac- 
tical form of existence. The Soviet 
Government does not seem to under- 
stand them either, thus leaving the most 
important problem unsolved. 

The great reform which should have 
been made a century ago, but has not 
been made even as yet, is to parcel the 
peasant communities as separate farms 
and small units of farms together, on 
the basis of private property, and with 
a rational arrangement of those farms so 


as to make it more convenient for the 
small agriculturist to till and look after 
his property. The lands of the peasants 
are scattered sometimes for miles away 
from their villages. They are in differ- 
ent lots, all far apart. from one another. 

But the chief reason why the small 
agriculturist could not advance was that 
he was not master of his lots, that he 
could not easily join them or sell or buy 
them. He is not master of his lots now. 
The Russian peasant has never mani- 
fested so great a tendency toward pri- 
vate property as he does now. He wants 
to have it as his own. 

Private ownership of land seems to me 
to be the foundation of a healthy eco- 
nomic life. Without private ownership 
of land and free exchange of that land, 
no country can progress. Collective and 
helpful work can be done only when the 
individuals are fit and capable enough to 
do it. The first condition of individual 
power is property possession. When 
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they possess their own money, goods, or 
land, then only can they work together. 
One cannot oppose the collective activity 
of the Russian peasants, or of any one 
else, as long as that activity is free and 
voluntary, without pressure from the 
outside. The Russian artels and later 
co-operative work no doubt has been 
greatly useful and beneficial for Russia, 
and will continue to be so. But first 
and foremost always will be the need for 
private ownership as the basis for any 
reform. 

The Soviet Government buys tractors 
and modern farm machinery to help the 
peasants. It supplies a great mechanical 
need. But the need that arises from the 
peasant’s heart, the desire to own the 
land that he tills, that need has not been 
met. No wonder that the peasants are 
again restive, and even openly defiant of 
the despotism of the Communists, who, 
only a million or less in number, hold in- 
their fists the rest of the Russian nation! 


‘Edward and the Scriptures ; 


Y son’s attitude toward the 
| y orthodox religion has not even 
the merit of blasphemy. Blas- 
phemy at least attributes enough impor- 
tance to the subject blasphemed to be 
melodramatic about it. Christianity 
connotes for Edward, who is thirteen, 
simply a deep, embarrassed distaste, as 
at gentle, pedantic dullness that must be 
listened to, plus the exactions of “more 
school”—on a day of rest—that must be 
endured. A chill, hostile pall falls over 
his sunlight at thought of the words 
“Bible, church, God, religion.” They 
form a weight, a mass of tradition, that 
no leverage of eccentric, “different” 
parental opinion, somewhat hesitant, 
anyway, about interference with ortho- 
dox teaching, can quite contrive to lift. 

“The thing J don’t like about Christ,” 
he informed me soberly, one day, with- 
out irreverent intent, “is he’s so ever- 
lastingly ‘perfect.’ So ‘meek.’ That’s 
what they keep sayin’. Do you like a 
person that’s so meck and perfect?” 

I reeled a trifle, but rallied sufficiently 
to instance the scourging of the money- 
lenders out of the Temple with a whip. 
Nothing especially “meek” about that. 
Or about the philippics against the 
scribes and Pharisees—the whole policy 
of free speech which led to outlawry and 
crucifixion. Edward was silenced, in- 
deed somewhat intrigued by the novel 
point of view, but for the most part my 
efforts to kindle a spark of religious en- 


By EDWARD’S MOTHER 


thusiasm in him had been like those of 
the experimenter trying to light a candle 
in a chilly void. It wouldn’t light. 

I confess it staggers me, the non- 
chalant and total indifference of these 
Edwards. For, though my probe had 
been limited, I cannot believe him dis- 
tinct from his fellows in this regard; nor 
is the matter entirely an affair of chro- 
nology—a mere. thirteen-year-old point 
of view. 

Sunday school they find “not so bad.” 
There are attendance contests, birthdays, 
picnics, and fellow-sufferers. But church 
—“Gee!” 


I REMEMBER once when there was a 
special children’s service. Now, 
thought I, there will be response from 
these youngsters. No lugubrious hymns 
this time—all bright, martial ones. No 
long-winded prayers (the term is Ed- 
ward’s). No clerical pomposity; no in- 
comprehensible service, with its erratic 
risings up and sittings down. And per- 
haps all the windows will be open! 
Edward’s sole comment upon the event 
was occasioned by a picture on his mis- 
sionary mite box, rendered up, reluc- 
tantly, at that time. There was this 
picture on the paper wrapper which ex- 
erted upon him an untoward fascination. 
It was intended to represent the horrors 
of idolatry as an urge to beneficence. It 
showed a woman and a few little naked 
East Indian children, all kowtowing 


solemnly before a wooden freak of nature 
with a calf’s head and some other ani- 
mal’s hind legs, while near by danced, 
with a rattle of sorts in one hand, a 
spotted man minus wearing apparel! 
Obviously the priest. That spotted man, 
despite all I could do, had Edward’s 
tranced attention throughout the chil- 
dren’s sermon. He was immensely taken 
with him. I could trace his influence in 
Edward’s wondering query: “Why do we 
wanta go convert heathen? The heathen 
get a heap more satisfaction outa their 
religion than we do, seems to me.” 
Which, as an attitude, was at the same 
time informative and appalling. 

I decided to approach the difficulty, 
now. that Edward had reached the age 
of reason, from the angle of inspirational 
literature. Never having made much 
headway with Bible stories, I determined 
on a private better-Bible-stories move- 
ment as the first step. One summer I 
tackled with ingenuous confidence the 
problem of the subcutaneous injection of 
moral and religious fluid drawn from the 
sacred wells. 

But, oh, my friends, what a Sisyphus 
task was—is--there! 

I had gone to the job direct and 
bustling; hunted down, through many 
recommended newer versions, what 
seemed to me a peculiarly rational rendi- 
tion of the Bible for children, by George 
Hodges, in which, for example, fleeing 
Jews did not cross the Red Sea by 
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miraculous intervention, but by a ford at 
low tide, missed at high tide in the fog 
by the heavy war chariots of their pur- 
suers. Sensible. Likely. Edward ad- 
mitted it, and flagged half-way. “Too 
much God in it.” A prejudiced observa- 
tion. 

For one thing, the competition of 
thrilling secular literature, far better 
written, is too keen. For another, from 
a long-growing habit of wariness, ac- 
quired in Sunday school, Edward cyni- 
cally scents an ulterior motive to make 
him good—and the game is up! More- 
over, while he would swallow dragons, 
chimere, and minotaurs without a blink 
of incredulity (“Didn’t they used to have 
dinosaurs and things?”), the New Testa- 
ment miracles were met with a skeptical 
grimace. They did not appeal, as de- 
scribed and interpreted by faithful dog- 
matists, fearful of straying out of correct 
Scriptural confines. Neither did the 
“Children’s Bible,” new and beautifully 
illustrated, appeal, nor any of the other 
books found. 

Now, mark you, this same lad will 
sneak soundlessly out of his bed at night, 
seize a flashlight, and sit up till the bat- 
tery goes dead to read the children’s 
Iliad or Howard Pyle’s Arthurian series 
unless detected, corrected, or put upon 
his honor not to so offend against the 
stupid laws of sanity and sleep. There is 
plenty of available faith, ardor, and 
idealism to draw upon here. But it isn’t 
drawn upon. At any rate, not by the 
official representatives and propagandists 
of religion whom Edward has encoun- 
tered. 


pwned dampened by defeat in my 
first engagement, I brought up liter- 
ary reinforcements and attacked the 
problem again, this time with some 
measure of success, but by a method of 
indirection, which seems all wrong and 
should be quite unnecessary. 

One of my reserves was a golden book 
of old legends, rewritten by Darton and 
called “The Seven Champions of Chris- 
tendom”—St. George, St. Denis, and the 
rest of them battling valiantly with 
“Paynims” for the Sepulchre. They 
struck a spark. Galahad, though a re- 
doubtable warrior and the son of Launce- 
lot, was too austere and remote for 
Edward’s cheerful, earthy comprehen- 
sion. But Launcelot and the other 
Round Table knights, questing through 
fire and flood for the Grail; Richard’s 
crusaders, storming the Holy City; van 
Dyke’s brawny bishop with the stout ax 
arm, who hewed down Druid oaks to the 
confounding of Thor; Canton’s fierce 
sons of Christ (Briton, Roman, and 
Dane) who baptized scared heathen 


with a hammer in one hand—these were 





apostles who fired Edward’s youthful 
soul. 

I wonder what pacifists really know 
about the inbred bellicosity of boys? 
And what will they do to purge the 
world’s records of the blood on them— 
blood that calls to the hot fluid of youth 
as to its own? 

I distinguished three main trends of 
impulse in him: the predatory (food) ; 
the acquisitive (possessions); and the 
belligerent (conduct). It was to belliger- 
ence, then, that a creed must appeal. 
And Edward acquired a creed. It was, 
quite simply, that if a man, a saint, or a 
god is any good he'll fight for something, 
and if a cause is any good it’s worth 


fighting for. 
A coop enough creed for youth, in a 
stage of world uncivilization still 
adolescent too. Admitted. Then why 
feed this hero worship an adult and mis- 
understood theology of “meekness,” ab- 
stinence, prayer, and pacifism? Why 
not hold aloft, like a battle standard, 
the spectacle of one Man whipping the 
mighty Roman Empire to its knees, 
though he be crucified to do it? 

Some radical shift of focus and fresh- 
ening of thought is needed, the applica- 
tion of the secular imagination—a 
Howard Pyle for the Scriptures. The 
material lies there: gorgeous, barbaric 
Orientalism—the savagery of Jael above 
the dead Sisera; perfectly good pirate 
and shipwreck stories—Paul’s wander- 
ings in the Mediterranean; the courage 
and hardihood of Christ, the minority 
leader, revolutionist, and martyr. Buta 
sacerdotal taboo seems to rest upon that 
magic material, frightening off genius. 
Mark Twain, humorist and scoffer, gives 
us all, old and young, Joan of Arc in a 
tragic miracle of prose that sets our 
pulses hammering to the bugles of God. 
We may take children to hear “‘Parsifal,” 
and sit stricken with awe as that high, 
unearthly singing that preludes the Grail 
quivers in the tower. Our youngsters, 
eyes aglow, will thrill to the berserk rage 
of old Olaf, the Christianized viking, 
defying, in night and tempest at sea, 
the thunderbolts of Thor the Vengeful, 
cheated of his sons by Christ. 

Yet no tale-teller with fire in his veins, 
or music, or the gift of molten speech, 
rises in his place to give us Christ the 
Immortal; and sinful, beautiful David; 
and Solomon the Magnificent, wiser than 
old Omar, more sensual than any Caliph 
of Bagdad, with a thousand Schehere- 
zades to tell him tales at night. 

“But,” cries the religious fraternity, 
shocked at the idea of lay interpreta- 
tions, “it as been given us—all that— 
once and for all time in the Book of 
Books.” True. But just there, in that 
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attitude of the closed cult, centering 
around the revealed Word, lies the crux 
of the difficulty. For a child gets at the 
Bible only through its interpreters. If 
these practice a ceremonial and speak a 
language which is Sanskrit or early He- 
brew to him, how far shall he go toward 
understanding of that vital Book? If 
the tale-tellers stop short of it, at the 
dead-line of sanctified interdiction, can a 
child do less? 


| gps had, one day, a quite con- 
structive idea about the problem, 
which he dimly grasped. It was this: If 
Samson, Gideon, and David could only 
be plucked from their overly familiar, 
“tame” context, and in all the hero col- 
lections promoted, so to speak, to the 
society of their fellows, to that boister- 
ous, congenial company of world cham- 
pions—Hercules and Jason, Beowulf and 
Launcelot, Achilles and Siegfried—why 
what a rousing new Round Table we 
should have! Why segregate in Biblical 
confines a good fellow like Samson? So, 
Edward. There’s a distinct point there. 
Too few have found it. I think it is 
Hamilton Mabie, for one, who has, in a 
small collection. But his versions are not 
impelling. Van Dyke has found many 
such points in “The First Christmas 
Tree” and “The Other Wise Man.” But 
most of our Tusitalas, beloved of child- 
hood, sheer off. Are they afraid of being 
muffled by that shroud of undue awe, of 
dull piety, so that their free, joyous 
movement will be impeded? Perhaps. 
But it is sad. 

A child is paradoxical. This Scrip- 
tural critic loved “Pilgrim’s Progress” 
and a retold Spenser’s “Faerie Queen.” 
Yet I fear the allegory penetrated to skin 
depths only, except for a vague impres- 
sion that these were good people fighting 
bad ones, all with queer names like 
Humility and Lawless, The moralizing 
he seemed to consider irrelevant to the 
plot. 

Morals in general, I was about to say, 
impinged lightly. But that is an unfair 
generalization. Ethical sense was not 
lacking, though I am pained to report 
that it inclined, as by magnetic attrac- 
tion, toward the popular party rather 
than the under dog. Don Quixote, for 
example, was pronounced categorically 
“a nut.” This was grudgingly modified, 
after my strong representations, to “a 
poor old nut.” 

Many and warm have been our argu- 
ments concerning the ethics of his pal 
Achilles, his hero of heroes. 

“A brute of a barbarian,” I’ve de- 
nounced him. “Too far back in history 
to have even the beginnings of sports- 
manship. Dragging Hector’s dead body 
in the dust, that way!” Hector has 
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always been beloved of women for his 
tender domesticity. 

Then Edward, hotly: “He had a per- 
fect right to. Ill show you the place. 
They agreed beforehand. The one that 
beat could do as he pleased with the 
other one. Hector was dead, anyhow.” 
(A shocking view-point.) 


wee in the narrower sense of sex 
were a blank and a bewilderment to 
a boy’s innocence. He puzzled long over 
that baffling weakness in Launcelot for 
the society of Guinevere (“because he 
had a nice wife already”), finally reach- 
ing the satisfactory conclusion that “they 
must ’a’ been enchanted by drinkin’ 
somethin’, like Tristram and Iseult.” 
When some lord of whom he read in old 
romance tcok his lady “to a cave and 
there wedded her,” presumably without 
benefit of clergy, it was quite all right 
with Edward. The lord had wedded 
her. He read the next paragraph. The 
sensuality of one “Arabian Nights” tale 
was pushed aside like a distasteful dish, 
as a puppy or kitten might walk away 
from the wrong’ food. The Shake- 
spearean love stories (why are there such 
desiccated children’s versions of Shake- 
speare?) and others with a love interest 
were coldly received—a case of unre- 
quited affections. 

But Pyle’s “Tristram and Iseult,” 
like those other valorous tales of kings 
and knights and battling monks, went 
strangely deep into a small boy’s mind 
and spirit. He was shaken and solemn 
at the close of that passionate great 
drama, the union in death of two souls, 
her soul “white like to thrice-carded 
wool, and his . . . soul red with all that 
is of courage and of knightly pride.” 

To thus ignite the substance of youth 
with a spark of the divinity in all human 
life; to blow upon it with the breath of 
art and passion, so that it flame like an 
altar fire for purity—surely that is relig- 
ious in the lost sense of the word? For 
Cicero said, “Men were called religious 
after ‘relegere,’ because they . . . went 
over again in thought all that apper- 
tained to the worship of the gods.” And 
he held not at all with the school whose 
theory that the word ‘religare’—to fas- 
ten, bind—was the root, seems to have 
prevailed down to our own day. 


Pr there could be more Cicerenians to 
preach “life abundant,” and cast off 
the remnants of that gloomy Puritanism 
which would make beauty, love, and the 
divine madness of courage matters un- 
hallowed and secular—that would be to 
preach a second children’s crusade, at 
least, in the market-places, however halt- 
ingly we heavy-footed adults might rally 
to the beating of those valiant drums. 
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A Winter Crop of Novels 


By H. W. BOYNTON 


r NHE author of “The Four Horse- 

men of the Apocalypse” can tell 

a story better than the next 
man, but prefers to lecture. Like a good 
many other lecturers of the day, he uses 
the novel instead of “hiring a hall.” 
“The Pope of the Sea”* is sub-titled 
“An Historical Medley;” why “medley” 
is not clear. It is an informal history 
of the Popes of Avignon, hitched to a 
slim and perfunctory comedy of the 
amours of a young Spaniard and an 
Argentine heiress—all very Latin, 
sprightly, and cynical. Young Borja is 
a remote kinsman of Pedro de Luna, last 
of the Popes of Avignon, and thinks of 
writing a book about him. The lady 
Rosaura, at odds with her French lover, 
meets Borja in Avignon, and acts as au- 
dience for his lectures. Now and then 
he breaks off to attempt an ardent ca- 
ress, is reprimanded, and takes up his 
tale again, At last, having got the whole 
chronicle off his chest, the lover wins the 
lady in the Latin manner. In short, 
what the writer has for us is a solid 
meal of history, with a spicy tidbit now 
and then to keep us in appetite. The 
history is interesting; the tale is naught. 





“The Fourteen Thumbs of St. Peter” ’ 
is another adaptation of the novel to 
purposes beyond (or short of) pure 
story-telling. Primarily it is a study of 
Moscow under the Red régime. Secon- 
darily it is a fantastic yarn of interna- 
tional intrigue. The central theme is 
the attempt of the Reds to abolish re- 
ligion in Russia, The head of the offi- 
cial “Atheist Mission” is one Piotr 
Petrovich, a handsome and energetic 
Jew. At the moment, his stunt is to 
discredit the Church with the populace 
by making her absurd. From shrines 
all over Russia, by fraud or force, he 
assembles his chief exhibit—fourteen 
thumb-bones of St. Peter. The yarn 
concerns the theft of these thumb-bones 
by the eccentric emissaries of certain for- 
eign governments which think it impor- 
tant to “break” the “Atheist Mission.” 
The story-teller is an Englishwoman 
who, choosing to investigate Moscow at 





1The Pope of the Sea. By Vicente 
Blasco-Ibafiez. From the Spanish by 
Arthur Livingston. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. $2.50. 

?The Fourteen Thumbs of St. Peter. By 
Joice M. Nankivell. E, P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. $2.50. 
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a perilous moment, finds herself taken 
into a queer circle of Bolshevists and 
foreign “relief”? workers. Several of 
these last are Americans who speak that 
quaint gibberish which is the usual 
Briton’s idea of the American language. 
A book that ought to be more readable 
than it actually is; and what it lacks I 
don’t quite know. 


Susan Ertz, who wrote that fine novel, 
“Madame Claire,” has proved to be a 
skillful short-story teller also. Some of 
the best of her recent tales are collected 
under the title “The Wind of Complica- 
tion.”* The first of them, “Henry and 
the Muse,” is by all odds the werst—a 
made-up yarn on the face of it. 
“Trumpery” and “The Country Walk” 
are sympathetic studies of youth (not 
specifically “modern” youth). “And 
Then Face to Face” is a most effective 
tale of devil-worship and its reward. 
“The Fatal Woman” is an equally dis- 
turbing story of a charming woman un- 
consciously pessessed by a devil of am- 
bition which makes her drive one man 
after another to his death. The other 
stories in the book are comedies of mid- 
dle age, and the writer is at her best in 
them. They are unmistakably addressed 
to the matronly hearts of those hundreds 
of thousands who support our feminine 
“Journals” and “Reviews” and “Com- 
panions.” “The Heroine” is a rather 
farcical episode of a stupid and pom- 
pous husband and a belittled wife, and 
how she brings him to heel. “To the 
Satisfaction of All” and “Just Little 
Things” lay stress on the fact that a 
husband, boresome and _ unromantic 
though he may be, is often a better per- 
son to tie to than the fascinating stran- 
ger. 


—_—_—_— 


“E. M. Delafield,” whose first book, 
“Zella Sees Herself,” roused such high 
hopes, seemed in her later novels to be 
running into a vein of acid satire, mainly 
directed against her own sex. She 
loathes the efficient, managing type of 
female, the intellectual or social snob, 
the domestic martinet—and the she-ass 
in general. Cathie Galbraith in “Jill” * 
is a modified representative of this class. 
She is a handsome, thoughtful, well- 


The Wind of Complication. By Susan 
Ertz. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $2. 

‘Jill. By E. M. Delafield. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. $2. 


meaning woman, spoiled by utter self- 
complacency. Jill, the real heroine of 
the tale, is exactly her opposite. She 
has no advantages of birth or breeding, 
and seems to have little chance of hap- 
piness, She is, in fact, a girl whom we 
have met rather often in recent fiction. 
Her mother is no better than she should 
be. But Jill grows up in the demi- 
monde without becoming a member of it. 
She is not particularly ashamed of her 
mother’s way of life, but her own in- 
stinct is for something different and bet- 
ter. Chance throws her under the pro- 
tection of Cathie Galbraith, who wishes 
to make a lady of her—that is, to mold 
her into her own image. 

This cannot be done; Jill has fine in- 
stincts, but no care for “culture” or con- 
vention, Her destiny is to devote hersel: 
to some man, and the man turns out tc 
be Jack Galbraith, a notable casualty of 
the war. He has come out of it all right 
in body, but nervously a wreck and 
spiritually dead. He is a major, with 
medals, but London has no job for him. 
He has made a casual war marriage, and 
his wife proves to be a heartless butter- 
fly. She cares for nothing but money 
and pleasure. They have social presence 
enough to live for some time on their 
debts. Then the wife goes off with a 
richer man, and Jack tries to kill him- 
self, only to be rescued (miraculously) 
by Jill and made a man of. Somehow 
I do believe in Jill, and for her sake like 
the story. 


There is not much to be said for 
“Wild Money,” * by Freeman Tilden. It 
is a mechanical romance about a wicked 
old man who makes cynical and suc- 
cessful experiment of corrupting an en- 
emy by giving him an allowance of 
$10,000 a month. The enemy, hitherto 
a respected and self-respecting citizen, 
straightway becomes a worthless loafer 
and spendthrift, and all his family fol- 
low suit except one girl, who goes and 
reforms the wicked old man and makes 
a driveling sentimentalist of him, where- 
upon all of her own family return to vir- 
tue and happiness. 





“Shadows Waiting”® is a first novel 


by a writer of earnest and sensitive pur- 
pose. As first novels are likely to be, it 
is over-mannered and over-intense. It 
is a story of the inner experience of two 


5 Wild Money. By Freeman _ Tilden. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. $2. 

® Shadows Waiting. By Eleanor Carroll 
Chilton. The John Day Company, New 
York. $2.50. 
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young people born to mate with each 
other, but separated by intangible forces 
and obstacles on the “psychological” 
plane. The style is literary and “sophis- 
ticated;” as a tale, it is heavy reading. 


Other Fiction 


PRIZE STORIES OF 1926. (O. Henry Memorial 
$2.0. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
The machinery here used for sifting and 
judging the enormous number of short 
stories published in a year in the United 
States is extensive. Over 2,000 stories were 
read. The chairman admits reading ‘‘with 
some assistance” about 1,600. The result 
was the selection of the sixteen stories in- 
cluded, no two by any one author. The 
three which stood at the head and received 
prizes were Wilbur Steele’s “Bubbles,” 
Sherwood Anderson’s “Death in the 
Woods,” and Albert Wetjen’s “Command,” 
the last a short but excellent sea tale. 
There is in this volume evidence of the 
high level of short-story writing in Amer- 
ica, and apart from critical rating of the 
stories, combinedly they furnish a capital 
source of enjoyment. 


MONSIEUR. By George Challis. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis. $2. 


Monsieur is a modern Canadian villain 
with a medieval flavor; lord of an im- 
mense domain and dominating every one 
about him with merciless arrogance and 
cruelty. At one moment he is suave, at 
another he rages; he fears neither god nor 
devil. He reminds his gentle and despised 
younger son, into whose mouth the tale is 
put, of both Zeus and Mephistopheles—a 
combination which it is easy to guess 
affords thrills a-plenty to his unhappy 
family and others of a less undesirable na- 
ture to the reader. 


Biography 
NAPOLEON: THE MAN OF DESTINY. By Emil 
Ludwig. Translated by Eden and Cedar 
Paul. Illustrated. Boni & Liveright, New 
York. $5. 

The author of biographies of Wagner, 
Goethe, and Bismarck, and of character 
sketches of twenty other great men, now 
gives us a portrayal of Napoleon. It is not 
biography; and, though in the main chro- 
nological sequence is followed, it is not even 
a historical summary of Napoleon’s career. 
It is an attempt to reveal the Corsican’s 
“inner history,” to tell what the man 
thought and felt, how he acted under the 
pressure of various stimuli, what he at- 
tempted to do, and what in his later life 
he deemed that he had achieved. The tone 
is, in general, laudatory, as it must needs 
be from the author’s somewhat Nietzschean 
view of greatness. Napoleon showed 
“what a man can attain through self- 
confidence and courage, through passion 
and imagination, through industry and 
will,” and therefore in these days when 
revolutions “again are opening every path 
to the man of supreme ability” he is “an 
example and a warning” to the ardent 
youth of Europe.- Presumably what the 
ardent youth must avoid in their striving 
for Napoleonic greatness are the mistakes 
of Napoleon. The book has style, if by 
style is meant distinction of manner; but 
as a character portrayal it lacks clearness, 
and as an evaluation of the Corsican in a 
world that is trying to rid itself of Napo- 
leons big and little it belongs to a past age. 
PORTRAITS AND PORTENTS. By A. G. Gar- 

diner. Harper & Brothers, New York. $3. 

Mr. Gardiner’s skill in portraiture is 
again shown in this collection of sketches 
of well-known personalities. There are 
thirty-seven of them, and they comprise 
subjects from the most diversified fields of 
activity. The word “portents” is to be 
understood in a sense somewhat different 
from its usual significance, since each of 
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Ten Volumes in One 





THE HEART OF 
EMERSON'’S JOURNALS 


Edited by Bliss Perry 


For fifty years Ralph Waldo Emerson set down day by day in 
his Journals his actions and thoughts, great or trivial, from his tastes 
in food to his opinions of great contemporaries and the ideas from 
which his famous essays were made. Now this intimate private 
record has been condensed by Professor Perry into a single 
delightful volume that will be read when all but a fraction of the 
books of this generation are forgotten. 





Odell Shepard in Book Notes calls 
it: “ The best book that Emerson ever 
wrote.” 

Harry Hansen in Harper’s: “ Any 
first-rate home library would be in- 
complete without this book.” 
Benjamin De Casseres in the New 
York Evening Post: “ This book is 
a living soul. It is Ralph Waldo 
Emerson in-the flesh.” 

Mark Van Doren in the Nation: 
“The best single book to which to go 





for a picture of the living Emerson. . . . 
Here are both the essayist and the 
poet at their bubbling source.” 


NorthA merican Review: “In America 
there has been produced no book that 
came more directly from the heart of 
a living man.” 


Fred Lewis Pattee in the New York 
Sun : “It has my vote for the all-world 
shelf where but a single book from 
America is to be exhibited.” 








Name 


Order Form 


For the enclosed $3.00 please send me a postpaid copy of THE HEART 
OF EMERSON’S JOURNALS by Bliss Perry. 


Every reader of The Outlook will find THE HEART OF 
EMERSON’S JOURNALS one of the most delightful, one 
of the most fascinating, one of the most vital of all books, a 
volume that will be opened again and again and always with 
fresh pleasure and the certainty of finding in it new and stimulat- 
ing ideas on almost every aspect of human life. 








Address. 








Sign and mail this order form to your bookseller 
or to the publishers, 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


2 Park Street, Boston 
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Baker’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


is Not an Accident 


It is the result of a judicious selec- 
tion and blending of cocoa beans, of 
which there are more than thirty 
grades; of most careful roasting, a 
very delicate operation; and its fur- 
ther preparation by the best mechan- 
ical processes (no chemicals) which 
preserve the delicious natural flavor 
and aroma and attractive color of 
the beans, 
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IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS 
When you notify The Outlook of a 
change in your address, both the old 
and the new address should be given. 
Kindly write, if possible, two weeks 
before the change is to take effect. 


Buy Books Where 
= Libraries Buy 


— Save Money 
“ Our business is primarily with 
: Public Libraries, but over 3,000 
individuals buy from us. No 
order too small. We pay trans- 
portation. Tear this out asare- 
minder to send for our 52-page 
catalogue.Thelow prices will as- 
tonish you. From 40% to 60% 
lower than retail prices. Learn 
%! a new way to buy books. 
ff THE REAGIL CO., INC. 


Dept. 22, 120 W. 32nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 

































these characters is treated as the repre- 
sentative of some current movement, ten- 
dency, or pastime. Suzanne Lenglen, for 
instance, credited with being the most cele- 
brated woman in the world, stands for the 
game that “has conquered the world more 
universally than any other.” Charlie 
Chaplin is at once the unrivaled represent- 
ative of the motion picture and the most 
celebrated among men. Just what Margot 
Asquith may be thought to stand for is not 
so clear; but the’ movement for women’s 
rights has its outstanding representative in 
Lady Astor. Stanley Baldwin, with his 
“bewildering artlessness,” is here, and so 
is Calvin Coolidge, “swept into office on a 
phrase.” One learns here, by the way, that 
“no country has been more hypnotized by 
phrases than America.” Briand, Hinden- 
burg, and Haig are included. We are told 
that “it was Haig who ended the war in 
1918”"—a judgment that may involve the 
author in considerable controversy. Henry 


Ford, Ramsay MacDonald, Chicherin, Dean. 


Inge (life without whom “would be like 
lamb without mint sauce’), and Mussolini 
also appear. These sketches inevitably 
suggest a comparison with Gamaliel Brad- 
ford’s “psychographs.” To one reader, 
though they reveal greater brilliance and 
a more pervasive charm, they lack some- 
thing of the conscientious thoroughness of 
the work of the New Englander. 

REMINISCENCES OF TRANSATLANTIC TRAV- 


ELLERS. By Charles T. Spedding. The J. 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. $5. 


Recollections of the purser of the Aqui- 
tania. He knew many famous persons— 
chiefly English and Americans—and his 
stories are breezy, sailor-like, and readable. 
There is an interesting account of escape 
from the sinking Laconia during the war. 
Mr. Spedding is a warm advocate of 
friendly relations between America and 
England. 


Politics and Government 


TURKEY. By Arnold J. Toynbee and Kenneth 
P. Kirkwood. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $3. 


Turkey is accorded the honor of a sepa- 
rate volume in “The Modern World” series 
because in it is exemplified the revolution- 
ary process of Westernization, which, the 
authors say, is overtaking the Turks and 
many of their co-religionists in other 
Islamic countries, has already 
further among the Oriental Christian ex- 
subjects of the Turks in southeastern Eu- 
rope and among their Oriental Christian 
ex-enemies in Russia, and is actively at 
work among the Hindus and the Far- 
Easterners. The book is a lucid, thorough 
account of modern Turkey, especially good 
in its chapters on the latter’s international 
situation (one detects Professor Toynbee’s 
hand here), and is particularly to be recom- 
mended to readers who have not time or 
inclination to attack the monumental 
“Modern Turkey” of Eliot Grinnell Mears 
and his associates. 


Philosophy 


FROM MYTH TO REASON: The Story of the 
March of Mind in the Interpretation of Na- 
ture. By Woodbridge Riley. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. $2.50. 

Professor Riley, of Vassar College, is 
widely known for his work in the field of 
American philosophy, and attracted con- 
siderable notice from the newspapers five 
years ago when his brilliant chapter on 
“Popular Bibles” (“Science and Health” 
and the Book of Mormon), in the fourth 
volume of the Cambridge “History of 
American Literature,” caused the publish- 
ers to withdraw the volume after repre- 
sentations from one of the sects concerned. 
Some of us refused the publishers’ cour- 
teous offer to exchange the volume for the 
more innocuous one replacing it, and have 
never had occasion to regret the choice. 
This book is ‘a combined history of science 


proceeded 





The Outlook for 


and of speculative thought,” is readably 
and lucidly written—in a manner which is 
popular in the best sense—and is thor- 
oughly and interestingly illustrated. 


Essays and Criticism 


AMERICAN CRITICISM. Edited by William A. 
Drake. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. 
$2.50. 

This collection has considerable beauty. 
They are “emphatically not [to quote the 
author] the best critical essays of the year,” 
but rather those “which have given the 
highest degree of pleasure.” Certainly from 
Henry Canby’s racy essay, “Anon Is Dead,” 
to Pressey’s delicious bit of satire, “The 
Critic and the Hen,” they are a rich group. 
And the introduction is not the least of 
these, although we cannot agree with Mr. 
Drake when he says that “our critical 
spirit is prodigiously fecund.” Most of 
these papers, even Stuart Sherman’s, are 
by way of being appreciations. Edmund 
Wilson’s amusing and piquant “All Star 
Literary Vaudeville” is the nearest ap- 
proach to literary discrimination. It isa pity 
that Lola Ridge’s “Emmanuel Carnevale,” 
which appeared in the “New Republic” 
for 1925-6, and was not only a signifi- 
cant piece of criticism but a poetic inter- 
pretation of high merit, should have been 
omitted from this volume. We have few, 
if any, genuine critics in America to-day. 
Those we have we can ill afford to over- 
look. 

WINDS OF DOCTRINE. By G. Santayana, Late 
Professor of Philosophy in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$2.50. 

The rhythmic, chiseled prose of George 
Santayana, urbane yet prickling with wit, 
would lull the reader if the content were 
not such a challenge to the intellect, not so 
awakening. The essays in this volume ap- 
peared before the World War. The new 
preface, dated from Rome, remarks: “That 
comfortable liberal world was like a great 
tree with the trunk already sawed quite 
through, but still standing ‘with all its 
leaves quietly rustling, and with us dozing 
in the shade. We were inexpressibly sur- 
prised when it fell and half crushed us.” 
Despite this bow to the passing of the old 
into a changed world, he believes that what 
he wrote in 1911 holds good to-day. With 
some exceptions, this is true. 

The essay analyzing the philosophy of 
Bertrand Russell is an exception, for it 
does not cover his later work, and is there- 
fore incomplete. That on M. Henri Berg- 
son and his élan vital is as illuminating as 
ever. 

It is pleasant to turn from these polemics 
about philosophies and religions to an 
essay on Shelley, which may well earn 
praise as the most pentrating and under- 
standing treatise on that poet in any lan- 
guage. “With the soul of a bird he had 
the senses of a man-child; the instinct of 
the butterfly was united in him with the 
instinct of the brooding fowl and of the 
pelican.” Doubtless the allusion to the 
pelican refers to the heraldic bird fabled 
for its self-sacrificing “piety.” The essay 


on Shelley alone would make the book wel- 


come and worth while. 
LOOKING FORWARD AND OTHERS. By Booth 


Tarkington. Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York. §$2. 
There is something touching in this 


latest venture of Booth Tarkington’s. A 
versatile and successful novelist who is 
also a comedian should have an excellent 
speaking acquaintance with the road of life 
and the gate at which it ends. As usual, 
he has surprised us—and to our benefit. 
From the description of the war chief’s 
philosophy and the hospitalized Mr. Gal- 
lup’s reform, to the dry saws between 
Watson and Tomlinson at the 
store, it abounds in the quizzical wisdom of 
humor. Such wisdom men have had since 
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the days of Plato. It furnishes the only 
answer to the inevitable riddle: What Is 
happiness and how does it profit us? How 
is old age to be borne? What’s the end— 
if end there be—anyhow? 

The answer is as simple as the riddle is 
hard. “In general and at almost all times 
we possess a certain amount of happiness 
—the happiness we already have.” And 
“we came for the ride—not the end of it,” 
although we look with surety to the great- 
est adventure of all. Mr. Tarkington says: 
“To believe the inferior parts invested with 
immortality and the most important part 
perishable seems to me like believing that 
« man’s trousers, and not the legs within 
them, possess the life and do the walking.” 


Folk-Lore 


BY CHEYENNE CAMPFIRES. By George Bird 
Grinnell. With Illustrations. The Yale 
University Press, New Haven. $4. 


This is a collection of. folk-tales of the 
Cheyenne Indians. They are stories of 
magic and mystery, of the war-path and 
the deeds of heroes, that vividly reveal the 
Indian mind and nature. Some of them 
are of the days before the Indians had 
horses and when their packs were carried 
or hauled by dogs, others of comparatively 
recent times. The Cheyennes must have 
been (and may still be) good story-tellers; 
and the author has retold their stories with 
simplicity and charm. An _ introduction 
gives us a brief sketch of this bellicose 
tribe. The statement that the Sand Creek 
affair of November 29, 1864, “set on foot 
an Indian war” that lasted until after the 
Custer battle in 1876, ignores the fact that 
the Cheyennes had for more than a year 
been committing depredations on _ the 
whites and that the Sioux had been on the 
war-path for more than two years. 


Science 


THE CONQUEST OF DISEASE. By Thurman B. 
Rice. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$4.50. 

A wide field is covered in this volume. 
It treats transmissible diseases as studied 
by the medical profession in its efforts to 
control or eradicate them, tells of the prog- 
ress of science over past ignorance, and 
makes the subject easily intelligible to the 


layman. 
Children’s Books 

THE JESTER’S PURSE, by Nydia E. Minchin, 

AND OTHER PLAYS FOR BOYS AND 

GIRLS. 

$1.50. 

The awkward phrasing of the title-page 

is explained by the fact that four runners- 
up are included in this book besides Miss 
Minchin’s play, which was awarded first 
prize in a competition conducted by The 
Bookshop for Boys and Girls, in Boston, 
for a good original play for children eight 
to fourteen years old. Miss Minchin also 
wrote “The Birthday Cake.” “On the 
Tower of the Shadows” is an ambitious 
play of Zui Indians; “Sir Richard Serves 
His Queen,” which has some literary qual- 
ity, introduces Robin Hood; and “The 
Coming of Summer” is another Indian 
play. The book is expertly edited and 
amateurishly illustrated. 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. 


Journalism 


MAIN CURRENTS IN THE HISTORY OF AMER- 
ICAN JOURNALISM. By William Grosvenor 
Bleyer. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
$4 


This is a careful exploration into the 
main springs of Américan journalism, with 
a survey of the early English and colonial 
press, together with that devoted to the 
interest of political parties in the United 
States, passing thence to a study of the 
leaders in the development of American 
newspapers. Horace Greeley, James Gor- 
don Bennett, Henry J. Raymond, Samuel 
Bowles, E. L. Godkin, Charles A. Dana, 
William R. Nelson, Joseph Pulitzer, and 


William R. Hearst are intelligently ap- 
praised, while the present-day journals 
come in for a succinct review. 

Dr. Bleyer has delved deep into his sub- 
ject and the volume is highly informative. 
Newspaper men and those interested in 
newspapers will find it invaluable. 


Travel 
THE CONQUEST OF BRAZIL. By Roy Nash. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. 

As every one seems to know, Mr. Nash 
has given us a remarkable book about 
Brazil; he has, so to speak, put Brazil on 
the popular reader’s map. He is at once 
impressionistic and accurate, imaginative 
and statistical; he writes from first-hand 
knowledge of almost the entire vast area 
described, and he is familiar with the liter- 
ature about Brazil, which is by no means 
inconsiderable and includes three genuine 
classics—the works of Bates, Wallace, and 
Sir Richard Burton, On the economic pos- 
sibilities of “one of the two or three finest 
landed properties in the world” he writes 
masterfully, and on the allied racial prob- 
lem he is extremely interesting, though 
some will be apt to think him too optimis- 
tic concerning the amalgamation of racial 
stocks—white, black, and red—going on. 
At any rate, here is a book of extraordi- 
nary value and interest. 


A WAYFARER IN SPAIN. By Alice M. S. New- 
bigin. A WAYFARER IN ITALY. By Fred- 
eric Whyte. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton. $3 each. 


These “Wayfarer Series” volumes are not 
merely travel books; they are informative, 
to be sure, but they are also agreeable 
reading, with pleasant references to the 
picturesque, the historical, and the human 
sides of life. 

HOMES OF FAMOUS AMERICANS. By Chesla 
C. Sherlock. Vol. 11. The Meredith Pub- 
lications, Des Moines, Iowa. 3. 

It is impossible for poor, weak, flippant 
human nature not to envisage the be- 
wilderment of some librarian when a 
reader calls for the second series of the 
Sherlock Homes. Let us hope that he gets 
what he asks for, because this volume is 
fully as interesting as the first one, already 
favorably noticed in The Outlook. Of the 
twenty-four chapters on as many homes, 
perhaps those on Orchard House, the 
Jumel Mansion, Red Hill, the home of Pat- 
rick Henry (unfortunately, since destroyed 
by fire), and Grouseland, the home of Will- 
iam Henry Harrison, call for special men- 
tion. 


Finance 

WORLD WAR DEBT SETTLEMENTS. By Har- 
old G. Moulton and Leo Pasvolsky, with the 
Aid of the Council and Staff of the Institute 

= ——— The Macmillan Company, New 

To the general reader who wants in con- 
venient form all the important data of the 
war debt question this book will prove in- 
dispensable. The history of each of the 
governmental debts and of the steps taken 
toward its settlement is given in simple 
language, and to this is added the full text 
of all the debt agreements between the 
debtor nations and the United States and 
Great Britain, together with a number of 
other important documents. There is also 
some discussion of the changes of public 
opinion in the nations concerned and of the 
issues that are still pending. It is pri- 
marily a fact book, and not an argumen- 
tative one; for, though it explains the va- 
rious controversies that have arisen, it 
takes no sides. The matter of the capacity 
of the debtor nations to pay and that of 
the effect of payments upon the creditor 
nations are left unargued, and the highly 
explosive question of the negotiations over 


_the Russian debt is treated with a judi- 


ciousness that even a Bolshevik fanatic 
might approve. A small book, but richly 
laden with worth-while material on one of 
the most important subjects. 
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Swiss guides on 
Mt. Rainier—five 
hours from met- 
ropolitan Seattle 


Cool 


Comfort— 
in the Charmed Land! 
Cir. “out West” to Seattle and 





“The Charmed Land ”.on this sum- 

mer’s vacation and revel in the finest 
summer climate in America. Mild, sun- 
shiny days; cool nights, when you sleep 
under blankets, will send you home with 
new zest for work. The chart is one ex- 
planation why Seattle is America’s health- 
iest large city and why it offers unusual 
climatic advantages to the vacationist. 

Seattle, gateway to the Orient, Hawaii 
and Alaska will intrigue you as it does the 
most seasoned travelers. 

From Seattle sally forth to new experi- 
ences every day; glorious Rainier, with 28 
glaciers; Mount Baker; alpine lakes like 
Crescent and Chelan; the Olympic Penin- 
sula wonderland; 2,000 miles of shoreline 
on Puget Sound; San Juan Archipelago. 


Pacific Coast Empire Tour 
Washington, Oregon, California 
To make your vacation complete come 

West over one of four transcontinental lines. 
See Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Portland ; 
then by rail or water to Oakland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego. Or, 
reverse the route and come north by train or 
steamship to Seattle. Ask about trips to 
Alaska and Hawaii. 
\ 
( SPECIAL low, round-trip, summer excur- 
sion fares on sale daily, May 15 to Sept. 
30; return limit Oct 31; stopovers at will. 
Start planning today. Write Room 106, 
Chamber of Commerce, Seattle, Washington, 
for 36-page illustrated (free) booklet descrip- 
tive of Seattle and “* The Charmed Land.” 


Seattle 


Metropolis of 
The Pacific Northwest 
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The Outlook for 


Financial Department 


Conducted by WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 





The Financial Department is prepared to furnish informa- 
tion regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It 
will give to inquirers facts of record or information resulting 
from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar 





per inquiry will be made for this special service. The Finan- 
cial Editor regrets that he cannot undertake the discussion 
of more than five issues of stocks or bonds in reply to any 
one inquirer. All letters should be addressed to THE OUTLOOK 
FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 120 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 








Four Kinds of Investments 


ments there are, the chances are that he will hesitate and, 

in nine cases out of ten answer, “Two, stocks and bonds.” 
So far as it goes this is a perfectly good answer. But it is at 
best a superficial answer. It does not go below the surface. 


[’ you ask the average man how many kinds of invest- 


Take the case of a business or professional man (or woman) 
who has a job or a method of earning a surplus over living 
necessities, some invested capital, life and accident insurance, 
and perhaps a house or an equity in one. Such a man has a 
continuous investment problem, none the less serious because 
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choosing the bond. 
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yielding around 6%. Ask for 


Selecting Safety In a 
Real Estate Bond 


GOOD real estate bond gives the investor not only safety, but 
a higher interest yield than can be obtained from other 
securities of equal soundness. But intelligent care must be used in 


The first and most important step is the selection of your invest- 
ment banker. Buy orly from a House of integrity, high responsi- 
bility, and long experience in this one particular field of finance 
—first mortgage real estate bonds; since experience gained in the 
other lines of financing is of little use in the real estate bond field. 


When you come to S. W. STRAUS & CO. you know that you come 
to the leading House in its line, and when you buy Straus Bonds, 
you know that you are purchasing the premier real estate security. 
Write for our current offerings of sound first mortgage bonds, 


BOOKLET C-1705 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 INVESTMENT BONDS INCORPORATED 
Straus BUILDING Straus BuILDING StrAus BuILDING 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. 79 Post Street Michigan Ave. & Jackson Blvd. 
New York SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 








The Straus Hallmark on a bond stamps it at once as the premier real estate security. 
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it does not involve large sums. In fact, 
it is a more difficult problem than that 
of the man who can invest $5,000 to 
$10,000 or $25,000 in lumps. Diversifi- 
cation is not a simple process. The ten- 
dency to seek high returns and to over- 
look factors that make for safety and 
long-time appreciation are often mini- 
mized if not disregarded. 

Such an investor makes a serious mis- 
take if he does not classify his invest- 
ments—not according to their obvious 
names and types, but according to pur- 
pose or end in view. 

What, then, are or should be the chief 
purposes of the investments of the kind 
of person we are considering? To make 
money? Yes—but that does not alto- 
gether cover it. To hold to what he has, 
adding a little now and then? True— 
but in just what way? 

We shall get nearer to a satisfactory 
solution of the problem if we realize that 
the ordinary man or woman needs to 
have these four distinct types of invest- 
ment: 

1. Rainy day investment for ordinary 
emergencies. 

2. Reserve for severe emergencies. 

3. “Back-log” for more or less perma- 
nent investment purposes, 

4, Appreciation fund for growth. 

This little classification is made on the 
basis of purpose. Each purpose is a 
necessary purpose, and each should be 
planned for. Let us take them in order. 

“The Rainy Day Fund.” The object 
of this fund is to have some money read- 
ily available to meet an emergency. A 
serious accident, a death, an imperative 
trip—this will depend on one’s circum- 
stances and probable contingencies. The 
amount of this fund will of course vary. 
For some, $100 would be more than 
enough. For the average family of 
moderate means somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $500 would seem reasonable. 

Inasmuch as this fund must, by its 
very nature, be almost instantly avail- 
able, the savings bank account would 
appear to be one ideal investment me- 
dium. If placed in a savings account, 
the fund will earn .t a fair rate. 

“Reserve for Severe Emergencies.” 
The purpose of this fund is different 
from that of the “Rainy Day Fund.” It 
is designed to meet the serious disasters 
or knocks of life which no one can fore- 
tell but which may come to any one— 
loss of a position, severe business re- 
verses, possibly moving to another city 
and re-establishing one’s self. For such a 
fund the securities chosen should be of a 
type which will tend to vary little in 
market prices. Return is important, of 
course, but security of principal is of the 
first importance. Co-operative banks or 














"No form of investment 
has a better safety record 
than this . - Charles C. Graham, in 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


T 


A recent article in the Christian Herald concerning Real 
Estate Bonds contains such sound information for men 
and women who are looking ahead financially, that we 


take pleasure in reprinting 


attractive investments as the 
or more. 


“One of the most popular forms of 
investment today is the real estate 
mortgage bond. This is simply the 
old-fashioned mortgage with several 
modern conveniences and a 
safeguards added . 


“Of the many modern gener 
provided in first mortgage bonds the 
principal ones are these: 


“Instead of being allowed to wait 
until the end of a term of years to 
pay off his loan, the borrower is re- 
quired to repay a part of the loan 
every year. Thus, as each payment 
is made there is additional mortgage 
security behind each outstanding 
bond. This also permits an investor 
to invest his money for any number 
of years from two upward. 


“On income earning buildings such 
as apartments, hotels and office 


it, in part, here: 


ODAY, as never before, every individual, whether he has 
$100 or $1,000, whether he can lay aside $10, $25, or 
$50 each month, has his choice of as many safe and 


man with $10,000 to $100,000 


buildings, the borrower plans to 
make in rental income the money 
needed to pay interest and repay 
principal. Since he collects rents 
monthly, he is required to pay 
monthly installments to a trustee so 
that when principal and interest 
payments are due the money is 
actually on hand to meet them. 
This plan removes any uncertainty 
about payments being made on 
time. 


“In effect, the investor who buys a 
mortgage bond has not only the 
property as security, but its rental 
earnings as well. There are several 
investment bankers offering first 
mortgage bonds whose investors 
have never lost a dollar or had to 
wait a day beyond the time when 
interest or principal was due. No 
form of investment has a better 
. safety record than this.” 








No Loss to Any Investor in 54 Years 








Smith Bonds combine the security of - 
first mortgages on modern, income- 
producing city property, with safe- 


$100 denominations, outright 


for cash, or under a plan that pays the 
full rate of bond interest-—614%—on 
{9 monthly payments. Fill out 

and mail the form below for 


pendent Income.” 


guards that have resulted in our 

record of no loss to any in- our two new booklets, ‘‘Fifty- 
vestor in 54 years. You may Four Years of Proven Safety” 
buy them, in $1,000, $500 or : and “How to Build an Inde- 


THE F.H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 


Name 


SMITH BUILDING, WASHINGTON, 


D. C. 


285 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS 
BUFFALO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 
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Write for 
it Today 


One square mile of land is required 
every month to provide for Detroit’s 
growth in population and industry. 
Fortunes are being made in Detroit real estate. 
The investor has exceptional opportunity here. 
Yet Detroit has only started its career as a great 
commercial and industrial center. 

You will enjoy this wonderfully illustrated book 
about Detroit and Dearborn—the center of 
Greater Detroit’s west side, where Henty Ford 
has built the world’s largest single industry. 


You should have this book! 


Wanted—State Managers. Men of character and 
Big opportunity for men who qualify. 


standing. 





WASHINGTON BLVD. BLDG., DETROIT, U.S.A. 


Asthma 


Vapo-Cresolene makes a strong appeal to those 
afflic ad with Bronchial Asthma, begause the 











VAPO. CRESOLENE CO. , 62 Cortlandt St. , New York) 
or Leeming-Miles Blig., Montreal, thanin 








MOOR 


SCHOOLS 


Free Information; All schools in 
U.8.; College Prep., Finishing, Military, 
Day, ’ Collegiate, ete. Catalogs, ratings 
official advice. Only free office maintaine 
by schools of U. 8. without 
commissions for past 20 years. 


State your wants 












or write or call on 
AMERICANSCHOOLS 
ASSOCIATION 


1212 Times ae df + 
Times Sq., N.Y RO at yen) 











TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
EXPERT SERVICE 








EUROPEAN SCHOOL 
LA MARJOLAINE 


22 Chemin du Velours 22, Geneva 
Excellent Swiss school for girls, unusually recommended. 
Resident, day pupils. Indivi ual care of studies and diet. 
Chaperoned stay in mountains arranged for winter and sum- 
mer holidays. Booklets, details, Outlook Travel Bureau. 








building and loan shares; United States 
Government or municipal bonds; mort- 
gages or real estate mortgage bonds, 
possibly preferred stocks, are among the 
candidates for this fund. 

“ ‘Back-Log’ Fund.” This to a certain 
extent shades into reserve fund. It is, 
however, an investment and reinvest- 
ment fund which is intended to hold the 
main bulk of one’s capital. Just what 
securities should be purchased for this 
fund depends entirely on various circum- 
stances. This fund and the one next to 
be considered is the real investment 
problem of the investor. 

“Appreciation Fund.” Few people 
want to have all their investments 
merely “static”—that is to say, without 
reasonable probability of increasing in 
value. It is for this motive that men 
speculate. For the same motive others 
buy “good business risks” in stocks. 
Others buy selected common stocks, and 
so on, Some investment trusts are de- 
signed to fulfill the requirements of this 
purpose. 

We have endeavored to stress in our 
fortnightly discussions of investments in 
this department that it is hard to say 





The Outlook for 


that a given security is a good or a bad 
investment till the purpose for which it 
is to be purchased is carefully consid- 
ered. Purpose governs—or should gov- 
ern. Therefore in order to clarify our 
thinking and planning we had best first 
of all enumerate possible purposes and 
then try to decide which one we desire 
to accomplish at any given time and 
with any prospective investment. 

The grouping of purposes given above 
is informal and crude, but we think that 
it will fill the needs of the average man, 
or at least assist him to define his needs 
so that he will realize what he is to 
accomplish, 

For obvious reasons we have not dis- 
cussed at any length the kinds of invest- 
ments to accomplish the “back-log” and 
“appreciation” types. As we have, how- 
ever, indicated, right here is where the 
investor and his adviser must expend the 
greatest amount of gray matter. But 
they will waste the least amount of that 
valuable substance if they discuss ac- 
cording to clearly defined purpose. 

We shall be glad to get the reaction of 
our readers to this outline, We feel it will 
facilitate our work with them, W. L. S. 


From an Inquiring Reader 


“Ox returning home one evening 
about seven o’clock I found my 
apartment door had been jimmied and a 
thief had stolen, among other things, 
three $1,000 bonds that I had bought 
just a month before. Of course, I should 
have put these bonds in my safe-deposit 
box, but put off going downtown with 
them. Now what I want to find out is, 
is it possible for me to get these bonds 
back? I have listened to so many opin- 
ions on the subject, I have decided to 
ask The Outlook. 

“The police were called in at the 
time. Two of them said, ‘Oh, notify 
your broker; you'll get them back, of 
course.’ My landlord, a rich man, of 
course, said, ‘Oh, you will get the bonds 
back, I’m sure.’ Several of my friends 
said the same thing, ‘Without question 
you must get them back.’ 

“Now I at once wrote to all three cor- 
porations, stating the particulars, One 
of the paying agents sent me a question- 
naire to fill out, and their return answer 
tells me that after a year passes I must 
take the matter up again with them and 
they will see. The paying agents of the 
other two bonds answered in about the 
same fashion. 

“Now a very high class lawyer says, 
practically, ‘No chance.’ He doesn’t 
think I will ever get the bonds back. 

“Now will you kindly give me your 


‘ 


opinion? Perhaps you might consider it 
timely to explain and warn others of the 
importance of taking extreme care in 
guarding bonds from loss or theft. 
Many, like myself, might believe it not 
easy for lost or stolen bonds to be dis- 
posed of so readily. I had every reason 
to think they were safe in my apartment. 
Having never been robbed before, I 
could not be expected to anticipate it. 
I was careful to take the numbers of the 
bonds, and thought it would be an easy 
matter to trace them. 

“For your information I would say 
further that this was all the money I had 
outside of a small income left me by my 
husband. I invested this three thousand 
dollars for emergency or sickness. So, 
you see, it is a serious loss to me.” 


Our comment—Scrap the “bureau- 
drawer” safe. Use the safe-deposit box. 





Facts for Investors 


Tue OvTLoox’s Financial Service 
Department is at the disposal of all 
Outlook readers at the nominal charge 
of $1 per inquiry. It isa fact-finding 
and reporting information service which 
aims to help the investor, small or 
large, solve his own problems. We are 
serving hundreds. May we serve you? 

The Outlook Financial Service Department 
THE OUTLOOK, 120 East 16th Street, New York 


In writing to the above advertisers please mention The Outlook 
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Real Estate, Hotels and Resorts, 
Tours and Travel, etc. 

Situations Wanted, Help Wanted, 

Miscellaneous, etc. 


60c. per line, 
single column 


10c. per word 
Box number 25c. 






































Hotels and Resorts 


Tours and Travel 





England 


Florence Hotel 


Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park W 2 


Old Established High Class Family Hotel 
famed for comfort and excellent cuisine 


Situated most beautiful part of Fashionable 

West End, almost facing Hyde Park. Few 

minutes all Theatres. Rooms with full board 
$3-$3.50 daily ; $20-$22 weekly. Room with 

English Breakfast t $2-$2. 50 daily. No charge 

baths, boot 

Make earl as aedaeen direct or 
through Outlook Travel Bureau 


Cables: Florenotel, London 


Scotland 


Edinburgh. Mrs. Ross, 69-71 Leamington 
Terrace. Select boarding establishment. 
Central. Every home comfort. Reference : 

Miss M. HoneeE, Foreign Mission, Philadelphia 

















Connecticut 


The Wayside Inn 


New Milford, ry! At foot of Berkshires 
Ideal for long stay or week-end. Bright, airy 
rooms; all modern improvements. Scenic 
beauty, health, good living. 80 miles from 
New York. Mrs. J. E. Castle, Prop, 


District of Columbia 
GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 
“WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Near the Capitol and the 


Union Station 
Open to men and women. 














North Carolina 


THE 


Wlanor 


Albemarle Park, Asheville.N.C. 


A “perfectly charming” English 
Inn in the glorious Land of the 
Sky. Southern hospitality, per- 
fect service, concentrated comfort. 
Perfect Golf in a Perfect Climate 
Three splendid courses. 
ALBERT H. MALONE, Lessee and Manager 
Write for booklet. 


In America~~ dn English Inn 
RELATE BMI SS) ETE 














Wyoming 
WIND RIVER RANCH wruneis. 
from Yellowstone. A hunter’s para- 
W dise—bear, elk, smal] game; trout 
~ guest. Mountain trips. ough- 
R ing it or luxury, as you prefer. 
97 N. Arlington Ave., E. Orange, N. J. 
A GREAT VACATION 
Shell, Big Horn Co., Wyoming 
In Big Horn Mountain cow country. Horse- 
garden and dairy herd supply our ta jle. 
complete mountain-top camp maintained. 


Mealthted, invigorating climate. 8) miles 
streams. ‘Saddle horses for each 
Excellent food. For booklet write 

Trapper Lodge, Sixteen-Bar-One Ranch 

back riding, lake and stream fishing. oe 

For reservations write GAY WYMAN, Mgr. 





HOTEL POTOMAC Y**pingto»- 


; ONE BLOCK SOUTH OF CAPITOL 
Quiet location. Moderate rates. 


New York City 


OTEL BRISTO| 








129-135 W. 48th St., N.Y. 
Rooms WITH BATH Evening Dinner and 
Single — $3--$4--$5 Sunday noon . $1.00 
Double—$5--$6--87. Luncheon. .  .50 


Special Blue Plate Service in Grill Room 
For comfort, for convenience to all parts of 
the metropolis, for its famous dining service 

come to Hotel Bristol. You'll feel‘‘at home.’’ 








Tours and Travel 


EUROPE - 1927 


ELECT 
er ERVICE ~~ 
INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 
PRIVATE MOTOR TOURS 
CONDUCTED SUMMER TOURS 
Steamship tickets to all parts of the world, 
Cruises : Mediterranean, West Indies, Bermuda 
STRATFORD TOURS 
452 Fifth Ave., New York 
























Hotel Judson 53 Noashingten § Sq., 


Residential hotel of highest type, ccmbiain 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts o 
an ideal home. American plan $4 pers day and 
up. Buropesn plan $1.50 re day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 





New York 
HURRICANE LODGE o.2htces 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 

< re Hurricane, Essex Co., W. Y. 
Sonia? homelike. Alti- 
+. tude 1,800 feet. Extensive 
ae. th verandas A e... Keene 
ae Valley. Trout fishing. £., Comer. 
ing. Swimming f 
Me. mile course 9 well-ke op ong Memes 
and croquet. Fresh vegetables. Fine dairy. 
Furnished cotta: ges, all improvements. Sep- 
arate suites and aingle rooms. 1 n — June 

15 to Oct.1. Until May Ist ad 


K. BELKNAP, Mgr., 776 James Street, _ N. J. 
after that date, Harricane Lodge, Hurricane, Essex Co..N. ¥ 


Hotel LEN DE. Horte St.,west of Delaware 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. Superior accommo- 
dations; famous a good f. Write direct or 
Outlook’s Bureau for rates, details, bookings. 











Before you decide. upon Europe 
via the Mediterranean 
Be Sure to Write to 


Worthwhile Tours 


Boston 30, Mass. 
Sailing June 24th, Every Necessary 
Comfort at a Moderate Price 
“The bs ag ‘a a of which 1 hear NO com- 
plaint.”—E. 


EUROPE in 1927 


‘Before booking send for our attractive 
booklet describing 20 ee Tours. Low 
Rates. Two NO Tours—unusually 
attractive. Booklets 

GILLESPIE, KINPORTS & BEARD 
8 West 40th Street lew York 








EUROPE, WITH 350 to 
Summer Tours sinis in’ Arnica Fite 
29th Year. Illustrated Red Book with maps. 
Johnston Tours, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 





A 3,000- Mile -Ribbon- 
Through - Wonderland 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT ! 


A Most Unusual and Interesting 
33 Days’ Automobile Tour, 
Visiting France and Switzerland 


Off the beaten track, yet see- 
ing everything worth while. 


$435.00 
Send for descriptive booklet. 





Winter, 1927-1928, for the first 
time in the History of Travel, a 
Motor Tour through Occidental 
Africa, visiting Senegal, Guinea, 
Soudan, Haute - Volta, Gold 
Coast, Ivory Coast and 
Canary Islands. 
Write to 


The Outlook, 120 East 16th Street, New York 
or to 


Agence Lubin, 36 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris (France) 





[HE beauty, fascination, and_mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook,” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 





MAY ay le spent a pleasant holiday in 
Europe fe ast summer without it costing 
them a penny. 


Were You One of Them? 


Would you like tospend next summer 

in. Europe at our expense? If so, 

write to us at Once. 

F. LACE. 1270 B’way, pew York 
1 Rue Boudreau, Paris 


EUROPE 


Conducted tours, galling in June and July, 
visit England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Riviera, ond France. 





Switzerland, Italy, | 


Thr ri: rades 
Select, os 50. Standard, $345. student, $625 
Which tour interests 
MENTOR TOURS COM ‘PANY 
%h Floor, Straus Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


EUROPE Private party sailing May 

llth, visiting seven coun- 

tries. Motoring thru ie Italy and the Dolomites. 
Mrs i. PA u 

161-65 86th Ave., 


SUMMER TOUR IN EUROPE 


Comprehensive itinerary, comfort, moderate 
price. Glim of capitals, universities. and 
counteyasies, Limited number in party. Write 

Miss Florence Fisher, Hartsdale, 
N. Yr or The Outlook Travel Bureau. 








Jamaica, N. Y. 








W O RLD Acquaintance 


TRAVEL FOR PLEASURE, fon rf a 

SAILING WEEKLY — MAY TO SEPTEMBER 
ial oe a ag Students’ Tours 

51 West 49th St., Y. City. Circie 2511 


In uriting to the above advertisers please mention The Outlook 








Semanal HENRY 1 LUNN 
Tee LTD. ; 


MP” = NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 
WW Ottawa Lucerne Brussels Bruges oad 


i Established more than a generation ’ 
Over 20,000 clients satisfied annually 


Unusual Itineraries ! 
for Travelers of 


Discriminating Taste! 
Any class = Any line t 
Anywhere i 


Consult us about your travel prob- 5 
lems or write us for beautifully illus- A 
trated booklet describing Tours to 


EUROPE, the MEDITERRANEAN { 
and the HOLY LAND a 


Very attractive terms 
offered to organizers we 


SIR HENRY LUNN, LTD. <<’ 
es 


Service Dept. 
70 Fifth Avenue RRR 


New York, N. Y. eC ee 


EMR 2 seillice. 
Egypt and Palestine 


Sailings in February, March, and April. 





European Tours: Besides tours over 
the regular routes we have many spe- 
cial tours— Art, Literature, Music, 
French, Spanish, German. Our Over- 
seas Tours, especially for students and 
teachers, make use of the popular 
tourist-student cabin for the ocean 
journeys. 


Send for the booklet that interests you 


TEMPLE TOURS, INC. 


447-A Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 





Che 
Leading Student Tours 
EUROPE 


Chartered Tourist Class famous Cunarders 
Allexpenses, seaandland,$255 up 
College orchestras. Organized entertain- 


ments. Social delights; it’s the new way 
of happy travel. 216 Colleges and 43 
States represented on our 1926 tours. 
Find out why ; write for 1927 program, 


Stupents Traver CLus 


1440 Broadway, New York 





EUROPE “" COUNTRIES 


Earn your trip by securing five members. 
Other tours, $500 to $2,600. tablished 1900, 
BABCOCK TOURS, East Orange, N. J. 





For other Classified Advertising 
see next page 
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yaar TOURS 1927 
TO EUROPE 
The Popular Student Tours 
Lowest Rates 
Best Service 
STRATFORD TOURS, 452 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 


ND 
CP 














e 9 . 
Major Blake’s Automobile Tours 
Complete European service. For booklets, 
details, write Outlook Hotel & Travel Bureau, 


EUROPE . AMERICA TOURS 


farn your trip. 


DIXIE TOURS, Box 204, Eustis, Florida 





Maine 


For Sale cottage lots on west shore of Eas® 
Lake, Oaklan e. (one of Belgrade Lakes), 
four miles from R. R. station, auto road direct 
to lake. Excellent black bass fishing, boat- 
ing, bathing. An unusual opportunity to pur- 
chase lot and build cottage for less than $1,000. 
ArtTuur M. Connon, Northampton, Mass. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


SPARE-TIME NON-FICTION WRITING. 
tequires no literary genius. Large returns. 
Splendid opportunities. Material everywhere, 
Write for free evidence of what I can do for 
you. Floyd L. Darrow, author and journalist, 
Asheville, N. Y. 














A Mart of the Unusual 
“World Traveler” 


writes: “Here is Twelve Dollars. Mail me 
dozen copies memorandum book. Would have 
saved money, time, worry, each trip past 
twenty years.” Send one doliar. My TRAVEL- 
Loe Company, Box 1, Station C, Buttalo, N.Y. 








Direct from makers. 


a 
Harris Tweed #233", 
cut. Price $2.00 per 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


CAPITAL wanted, partner or investor. 
Adirondack vacation camp, fully equipped, 
in successful operation, requires warranted 
expansion. Established, select clientele. Re- 
munerative proposition. References ex- 
changed. 7,521, Outlook. 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN 








EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





social 


INSTITUTIONAL _ executives, 
cafeteria 


workers, secretaries, dietitians, 
managers, gOvernesses, companions, mothers’ 
helpers, housekeepers. The Richards Bureau, 
68 Barnes St., Providence. 


HELP WANTED 


EARN $120 to $250 monthly ; expenses paid 

as railway traffic inspector. | We secure posi- 

tion for you after completion of 3 months’ 

home study course or money refunded. Ix- 

cellent opportunities. Write for free Booklet 

CM-27, Standard Business Training Institute, 
utfalo, N. Y. 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
fine living, permanent, interesting work, 
quick advancement. Write for free book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite AC-5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

RESIDENT position for young woman 
of refinement in office of smallinn. Address 
Heathcote Inn, Scarsdale, N. ¥. ‘Telephone 
Scarsdale 600. 











PLAYS, musical comedies and revues, 
minstrel music, blackface skits, vaudeville 
acts, monologs, dialogs, recitations, enter- 
tainments, musical readings, stage hand- 
books, make-up goods. Big catalog free. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CULTUREDjyoung woman, college grad- 
uate, experienced Euro) | traveler, speaks 
French fluently, desires position as compan- 
ion to one contemplating residence abroad, 
= b as in any interesting work. 7,514, 

utlook. 


FOR next summer or school year, lady 
teacher, experienced, piano-violin graduate 
New England Conservatory. (Now in en- 
semble at piano). 7,515, Outlook. 


HOUSEKEEPER, experienced, capable, 
desires position in "refined home or institu: 
tion. 7,522, Outlook. 


JUST the right one to take as chaperon or 
companion to Kurope. 7,517, Outlook. 


TRAVEL. Young lady, college graduate 
and teacher of art, with experience as typist, 
desires position as companion or secretary to 
older woman or family traveling abroad dur- 
ing the summer months. References asked 
and given. 7,518, Outlook. 


WOMAN of refinement desires positition 
~ oo: eam in school. References. 7,520, 
utlook. 


YOUNG woman, well bred, capable, perfect 
health, pleasant personality, extremely neat, 
would like position of trust. Highest cre- 
dentials. 7,524,,;Outlook. 





_CAPABLE young man, 27 years of age, de- 
sires position as personal secretary. Prefers 


MISCELLAN EOUS 











P T. 8. Denison & Co., 623 8. Wabash, Dept. : 
yd. postage paid. Patterns free. ; 74, Chicago. ase lao. sat Sarna 
NEWALL 127STORNOWAY SCOTLAND iat : TO young women desiring training in the 
STATIONERY COLLEGE woman, trained andexperienced | care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
executive, t lates making cl N nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 








Elizabeth Dawson Wonderful Chocolates 


ed in a beautiful 5 Ib. box, $3.00, delivered 
your home. Alien & Andrews,Corning,N.Y. 





Troy, N. Y 


WRITE for free sampies of einl 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. ‘Thou- 
sands of Outlook customers. Lewis, stationer, 


, ve, 23 
lat $2 | superintendent of la 








7,519, Outlook. e 


ge. Now 
e institution. Wishes 
to locate not more than one and half hours’ 
distance from New York City. References. 


Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 








= aspiring poet has discovered a new 
way to get his verses printed in the 
daily papers. He sends the first stanza to 
the editor of the correspondence column 
with the inquiry, “Can any one give me 
the rest of the poem?” and then a day or 
two later sends in the rest of the poem un- 
der another name, 


At one of our large Western Indian 
schools the following conversation between 
two small Indian boys was overheard on 
Washington’s Birthday: 

First Indian boy: “What for the super- 
intendent say we work this forenoon and 


have holiday this afternoon? Why he no 
give us holiday all day?” 
Second Indian boy: “I dunno; I guess 


George Washington he born in the after- 
noon.” 





From “Punch:” 

Small boy (member of Children’s Guild): 
“IT say, mother, you know I’m ten to-mor- 
row. Well, don’t you think I’m old enough 
to leave off doing one good deed a day?” 





The pessimist, says the Washington 
“Post,” reminds us that the lily belongs to 
the onion family, while the optimist re- 
minds us that the onion belongs to the lily 
family. 





Robert Benchley, humorist, recently ad- 
dressed the Magazine Club of New York 
and read a report of his marketing inves- 
tigation to discover the true state of the 
mitten industry and to uncover, if possi- 
ble, any new sales possibilities in the 
Southern markets. 

His findings were supported by a wealth 
of statistics. A number of housewives 
were called upon to find out what was re- 
sponsible for the falling off of sales in the 
summer season. The data which Mr. 
Benchley collected showed conclusively 
that consumers would react favorably to a 
strong campaign featuring a distinctive 
trade-name, such as Mitto, and that service 
to consumers could be met by the simple 
merchandising expedient of tying the mit- 
tens together in pairs. This innovation 
would ‘ead to greater sales. 

His audience showed special interest in 
the questionnaire addressed to jobbers, 
particularly in the leading question, “How 
do you like jobbing?” Out of 4,897 jobbers 


By the Way 


visited, he reported, only eight were found 
in. Inquiry showed that in forty-nine 
States 16,457 women did not buy mittens. 
This situation was explained by the fact 
that 56 per cent lived in towns of 50,000 
population and over, who found they could 
keep their hands warm by keeping them in 
pockets. 

Startling returns were received from 
South Carolina, where a jobber reported 
that mittens were not worn, as the last 
batch sent to that State had been drowned. 
This misunderstanding led to a supplem2n- 
tary research on the kitten market. The 
later research resulted in a recommenda- 
tion to the kitten industry, that what was 
needed was an improved package which 
would give the jobber a kitten he would be 
proud to display. 





From “Good Hardware:” 

“T slept like a log last night.” One who 
was near: “Yes—a log with a saw going 
through it.” 


The “New Yorker” tells the story of the 
motion-picture producer who recently im- 
ported an alien star. “She’s a nize girl,” 
he announced, “and I’m gonna loin her 
English.” 


LIFE AND LUCK 


Life is merely what you make it, 
Luck is just the way you take it. 
Empty hands are those that spill, 
Pockets fat are those you fill. 
—DOon C. SEITz. 





How many sentences can you form 
which contain within themselves all the 
letters of the alphabet? Here is one: 
“Pack my box with five dozen liquor jugs.” 





In Ames, Iowa, eighty-five hundred pen- 
nies are collected each month from six 
penny scales. This indicates that eighty 
per cent of the population weigh them- 
selves every month or that a smaller per- 
centage of the Ames citizens must have the 
daily habit. 





Italian to garage owner: “Meestir Young, 
watsa mat? My car no run; he joomp, 
joomp, alla time joomp!” 

Garage owner: “I expect it misses.” 

Italian: “No meesis! I say my car! I 
no say notting about my meesis.” 


Some English schoolboy “howlers:”’. 

Joan of Arc was canonized by Bernard 
Shaw. 

Lipton is the capital of Ceylon. 

Theseus begged Minos to try and kill the 
labyrinth. 

William III, on his way to Hampton 
Court, stumbled over a mole and broke his 
collarstud, which was fatal to a man of his 
constituency. 

Sir Walter Scott wrote “Quentin Dur- 
wood,” “Ivanhoe,” and “Emulsion.” 

A talisman is a man who calls every 
week for the furniture money. 

Michael Angelo painted the selling of the 
cistern chapel. 

A prospectus is a man who finds gold. 

Fallacy is another name for suicide. 

A “pollygon” is a dead parrot. 

A triangle with equal sides is called 
equatorial. 

Sodium nitrate is the chilly sauce of 
nitric acid. 


From the “Christian Advocate:” 

Old colored mammy: “Ah wants a ticket 
fo’ Florence.” 

Ticket agent (after ten minutes of weary 
thumbing over railway guides): ‘‘Where is 
Florence, madam?” 

Old colored mammy: “Settin’ over dar on 
de bench, suh.” 





From the Boston “Transcript:” 

“Any abnormal children in your class?” 
inquired the inspector. 

“Yes,” replied the harassed-looking 
schoolmarm; “two of them have good man- 
ners.” 





“I do wish you would agree not to talk 
when I am driving in traffic,” said the man 
to his wife. 

“All right, Henry, we can discuss that as 
we go along.” 





Five words of five letters each are 
needed to complete the following anagram. 
Each word contains the same letters. 

When young, the Prince read books, 
Ate food prepared by —— cooks, 
When ——, he went astray, I fear, 
In Broadway’s —— on —— beer. 








Answer to last week’s anagram: “Asper,” 
“spare,” “pears,” “nares,” “gnear,” and 
“reaps.” 


In writing to the above advertisers please mention The Ovtloc' 
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The Outlook’s Weekly Aid for Teachers and Pupils in 


Preparation for 


The Oratorical Contest on the Constitution of the United States 


The Outlook will print each week until March 30, 1927, an article on a subject suitable as a theme 


in this Nation-wide competition. 


Those who desire further information are requested to address 


their inquiries to The Educational Editor, The Outlook, 120 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Franklin’s Contribution to the Constitution: 
By JOHN ALLEN KROUT, A.B. (Michigan), A.M., Ph.D. (Columbia) 


Assistant Professor of History at Columbia University 


F the thirty-nine members of the 
O Federal Convention who signed the 

final draft of the Constitution, none 
was more experienced in the political and 
diplomatic affairs of the day than Benja- 
min Franklin. As he wrote his name, with 
a hand none too steady, at the head of the 
Pennsylvania delegation he confessed to 
his associates that the document did not 
entirely reflect his views. But his experi- 
ence of fourscore years had taught him 
that conciliation and compromise was the 
surest road to achievement. Therefore he 
rejoiced to merge his individual opinion 
with the composite decision of the group. 
Now, in the twilight of his long and unique 
career, he was privileged to bear a hand 
in a project for union, an idea which he 
kad always championed with enthusiasm. 

In 1754, when the menace of the French 
and Indians on the frontier had caused the 
British authorities to summon a colonial 
congress at Albany, it was Franklin who 
brought forward a plan of union which 
was unanimously adopted by the delegates. 
Although the plan was rejected by the sev- 
eral colonies when presented to them for 
approval, the idea of union did not perish 
with this specific plan. Indeed, more than 
twenty years after the Albany meeting 
Franklin turned egain to his original sug- 
gestion. In July, 1775, after Lexington and 
Concord had made reconciliation with Eng- 
land doubly difficult, he submilted a modi- 
fied plan to the Second Continental Con- 
gress as a framework of government under 
which the belligerent colonies might suc- 
cessfully unite their interests. He recom- 
mended the establishment of a confederacy 
to be styled “The United Colonies of North 
America,” the various colonies to be welded 
together in “a firm league of friendship.” 
Representation in the federal congress was 
to be in proportion to the adult male popu- 
lation of the several colonies, and Congress 
was to have the power to make war and 
peace, send and receive ambassadors, and 
enter into foreign alliances. 

Franklin’s recommendations were for a 
time ignored by the Continental Congress, 
but they were not forgotten. On the same 
day that the Congress appointed a com- 
mittee to frame a declaration of indepen- 
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dence another committee, of which John 
Dickinson, of Pennsylvania, was chairman, 
was instructed to draw up articles of union. 
When the Dickinson committee presented 
its report, it was evident that Franklin’s 
plan of 1775 had been drawn upon in the 
course of the deliberations. In the report, 
which later was ratified as the Articles of 
Confederation, some of the most important 
features of Franklin’s draft appeared word 
for word. Thus did the influence of the 
man who was busy handling diplomatic 
affairs in Paris enter into the framing of 
the first fundamental law of the new Na- 
tion, The Articles of Confederation. 

Franklin returned from many years of 
residence at the French Court to find his 
country in the midst of the political and 
economic difficulties which characterized 
the period of the Confederation. Although 
he was in his eightieth year the State of 
Pennsylvania still demanded that his rare 
judgment and profound insight be dedi- 
cated to the public service. He was 
promptly elected President of the State, a 
position corresponding to the present Gov- 
ernorship. It was inevitable that when his 
State came to name a delegation to attend 
the Federal Convention in 1787 his name 
should lead all the rest. 

When the delegates assembled in Phila- 
delphia, Franklin had already celebrated 
his eighty-first birthday, and his physical 
powers were rapidly failing. But there was 
no decline in his intellectual vigor. With- 
cut the advantages of university training, 
he had “the wisdom which is not gleaned 
from books or absorbed from teachers.” His 
wide knowledge of men, gathered during a 
lifetime which spanned the formative pe- 
riod of American union, and a capacity for 
appreciation of the motives and sentiments 
of his fellows were put at the service of his 
country. He approached the work of the 
Convention with that conciliatory spirit 
and that remarkable suavity which had 
distinguished his diplomatic services dur- 
ing the trying days of the Revolution. 

His advanced age would have made it 
impossible for him to share in the strenu- 
ous arguments and debates, had he desired 
to do so. The few speeches which he 
wrote, all of them designed to promote 
harmony, were read by his colleague, James 
Wilson. Failing powers, however, did not 
prevent Franklin from making a distinct 
contribution to the deliberations of the 
delegates. His wit and kindliness helped 
to quiet many a discordant note that was 
raised in heated discussion. On several 
occasions his insistence upon compromise 
settled difficulties which seemed at first 
impossible of solution. When the Conven- 
tion had been in session more than a 


month, the resolution for proportional rep- 
resentation came before the delegates. 
There were immediate protests from the 
less populous States that their interests 
would be sacrificed to the will of the larger 
States. As the discussion tended to become 
bitter, Franklin solemnly proposed that 
they implore the assistance of Heaven. “I 
have lived, sir, a long time,” he said, “and 
the longer I live, the more convincing 
proofs I see in this truth—that God gov- 
erns in the affairs of men.” He advocated 
opening the morning sessions with prayer, 
but his motion was not adopted. 

The controversy between the large States 
and the small States over the question of 
representation in the proposed Congress 
brought a deadlock in the deliberations of 
the Cenvention. General Pinckney moved 
that a grand committee composed of one 
delegate from each State be appointed to 
report a way out of the difficulty. Penn- 
sylvania’s delegate on the committee was 
Benjamin Franklin. Although he was dis- 
posed to favor the claims of the larger 
States, he finally gave his support to the 
proposal that representation be by States 
in the upper house and on the basis of 
population in the lower house. In the end 
his influence was powerful in securing the 
acceptance of the compromise. 

As the Convention neared the end of its 
labors the voice of Franklin was raised 
once more in support of harmony. He 
urged his associates to send the document 
forth with apparent unanimity of action, 
even if it did not suit every one in all its 
parts. While the members were affixing 
their signatures to the final draft Franklin 
looked toward the president’s chair, on 
which a rising sun happened to adorn the 
back. ‘“‘Painters,” he said, “have found it 
difficult to distinguish in their art a rising 
from a setting sun. I have often in the 
course of this session and the vicissitudes 
of my hopes and fears as to the issue 
looked at that behind the president without 
being able to tell whether it was rising or 
setting; but now, at length, I have the 
happiness to know that it is a rising and 
not a setting sun.” 

Franklin contributed to and rejoiced in 
the “victory of 1788” which secured a Gov- 
ernment sufficiently strong to preserve 
democracy in the United States from de- 
generating into factional strife and sec- 
tional disunion. He realized that, in the 
words of Thomas Paine, “nothing but a 
continental form of government can keep 
the peace of the continent.” Better than 
most of his contemporaries he understood 
that our future was not provincial but na- 
tional. In the cause of union he was eager 
to spend his energy and his influence. 





a “long ng Holiday 
in a worlds new 


island playground 


ERE in blue 
southern seas 
the world has 


found an island 
Eden— HAWAII. 


Great ocean liners now being 
completed augment a fleet ‘which 
speeds you to these jewels that 
Stevenson loved—the fairy islands 
of which Mark Twain said: “No 
other land could so longingly and 
beseechingly haunt me, sleeping 
and waking, through half a life- 


time.” 


New hotels, one costing about 
$4,000,000, bring added cosmo- 
politan luxury to the brilliant 
beauty of Hawaii’s native setting. 


Yet only a step away, around 
that wall of night-blooming cereus 
or silken bank of purple bougain- 
villea, youll find Old Hawaii 
dozing under half-tropical skies 
just as it did ages ago. Trade-winds 
from the wide Pacific rustle the 
palm fronds; native boys laugh as 
they climb for fresh creamy co- 


coanut to munch and drink; a 
watchful figure stands with poised 
fish-spear on the coral reef yonder. 
Sunshine glints on wet brown 
shoulders as the surfboards come 
racing in. And in the evening a 
soft Hawaiian song floats across the 
square that fronts an old-time 
Palace of Hawaiian kings. 


cA week each way—2 weeks 
to play! 


Idyllic, beautiful Hawaii is well 
within even a modest travel -allow- 
ance. 


Sailing out over the sparkling 
Pacific from Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle or Vancouver, 
the 5-or-6-day journey, 2000 
miles each way—a_ glamorous 
holiday in itself—takes no more 
time than crossing the Atlantic; 
four weeks for the round trip will 
give you a fortnight or more in 
these truly Enchanted Isles. 


And $400 will easily cover all 
expenses from the Pacific Coast, 
including first-class round - trip 
steamer fares, accommodations at 


the best of Hawaii’s marvelous 
hotels, sight-seeing, inter-island 
cruises and the overnight steamer 
and motor trip to spectacular vol- 
canic wonderlands in Hawaii Na- 
tional Park; even your green fees 
at a dozen sporty golf courses. Be 
sure to bring your clubs; your 
motor car, too, if you like. 


Convenient —Book from 
home 


Hawaii, remember, is a U.S. Ter- 
ritory; Americans need ino pass- 
ports. 


Your local railroad, steamship 
or tourist agent can book you any 
day direct from home. See him 
for full information—and in the 
meantime send the coupon now 
for your free copy of a 24-page 
illustrated booklet in colors, and 
a copy of “Tourfax.” 








HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
223 McCann Building, San Francisco 
(or 352 Fort St., Honolulu, Hawaii,U.S.A.) & 
Please send me your booklets, 
“HAWAII” and “TOURF AX,” 
NAME 


ADDRESS— 
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